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The age of miracles has ended; the age of 
wonders seems to be unending. We are destined 
to everlasting astonishment. ‘The thought is unbid- 
den and unwelcome. It brings pain and per- 
plexity. 

The history of opinions is a history of contra- 
rieties. Nothing but Prophecy could have fore- 
seen it, and nothing but Philosophy could narrate 
it. The love of novelty is probably stronger in 
respect of opinion, than of any thing else. We 
cannot lose our childish fondness for variety. Hu- 
man nature never outgrows itself. Contemplating 
the subject in an abstract light, one would suppose, 
that moral science would have escaped the warfare 
of conflicting sentiments, and maintained an undis- 
turbed authority over human agency. Its relation 
to political economy, its connexion with the higher 
forms of civilization, its alliance with the spiritual 
interests of Eternity, would have warranted such 
an opinion. Founded as it is in the instincts of 
our constitution, and blending as it does with our 
most familiar thoughts and feelings, we should 
have argued, that the sentiments and language of 
cultivated humanity would here be harmonious. 
The addition of the Sacred Scriptures to the light 
of nature would certainly strengthen and confirm 
this reasonable expectation. Uniformity in moral 
principle and conduct is clearly the aim and end of 
Inspiration. The peculiar manner in which the 
Divine Law is revealed therein, exhibits this truth. 
Arguments are not presented to establish its claims. 
The philosophy of its operation is not announced. 
Simple in form, but sublime in spirit, it is marked 


Vor. XI—65 





by one feature—the beauty of Heaven; and seeks 
one object—the blessedness of Earth. 

The idea of moral uniformity seems to be in- 
separable from Revelation. It is essential to its 
character and influence. Human nature is indeed 
modified by circumstances. The different degrees 
of civilization affect it. All such causes exert 
their power over its external relations ; and there- 
fore, institutions, based on outward associations, 
have to be moulded to suit them. The moral ele- 
ments of that nature remain unchanged. The 
heart is ever the heart. Immortality is immor- 
tality, wherever spiritual life has been conferred. 
The oneness of humanity is constantly recognized 
in the sacred volume, and on this fact, all its decla- 
rations are predicated. Apparent diversities are 
sometimes real unity. Intellectual organizations 
differ. The variety is for the sake of uniformity. 
The ultimate law of spirituality binds us firmly. 
Moral truth, seen by the reason, but embraced by 
the affections, restores the concord of humanity 
and makes us one race. The realization of this 
doctrine prepares the mind to receive the announce- 
ments of Christianity in respect of the final tri- 
umph of knowledge and piety in the world. It 
invests the millenial ennoblement of mankind with 
philosophic consistency and strength. Apart from 
its recognition, the idea of universal peace and 
purity would be absurd, but with it, the most glow- 
ing fancy combines with the most natural feelings. 
The transfer of opinion from the regeneration of 
one to the regeneration of all, is so easy, that we 
are scarcely sensible of extending the thought. 
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Philosophers have complained, that moral science 
has no language peculiar to itself. The opposing 
sentiments that writers have entertained and ex- 
pressed on moral principles, have been attributed 
mainly to this fact. If Hobbes sacrificed the affec- 
tions, in his theory of virtue; if Cumberland made 
moral excellence consist in an interchange of bene- 
fits ; if Cudworth and Clark rested it on the in- 
tellective exercises of the spiritual nature; and if 
Edwards placed it in the love of being, we have 
been instructed to believe, that these theoretical 
disagreements would have been avoided, by the 
possession of a distinct medium of mental commu- 
nication. We cannot subscribe, unreservedly, to 
this opinion. We deem it fortunate, that moral 
science has to use the common language of socie- 
ty. It should speak the tongue of the multitude, 
because it belongs to the multitude. It should 
utter the words of business, and address us in house- 
hold words, because its connexions are with busi- 
ness and domestic relations. Wherever there are 
distinct forms of language, they grow necessarily 
out of the sciences to which they appertain. Mathe- 
matics would be compelled to create its own method 
of announcement. Poetry could not possibly dis- 
pense with figure. The one could not live with- 
out numbers ; the other could not survive the loss 
of symbols. If the Almighty gave us intellect, 
he also gave us every thing necessary to its due 
development and manifestation. The provision for 
language was consequently as much a part of the 
creative scheme as any thing else. The origin of 
the decimal system is involved in obscurity, but 
nevertheless, it may be regarded as a necessary 
effect of progressive mind and extending com- 
merce. Poetic language seems to be kindred to 
our mixed nature. If it were not in existence, 
certain powers of the intellect would be so dor- 
mant as to be practically extinct, while passion 
would be buried in the heart. The language of 
physical science is not so perfect, however, as to 
be independent of ordinary words. Such terms 
as power and Jaw are derived from familiar inter- 
course. Confined to their material connexions, 
they mean nothing. All their significancy is bor- 
rowed from their primary application. They are 
essentially and originally mental and moral expres- 
sions. If any one separate them from their natu- 
ral import, and give them a merely physical rela- 
tion, he assumes at once the attitude of an atheist, 
and must look to Lucretius and Spinoza for com- 
munion. The feebleness of atheism is apparent 
in nothing more strikingly, than in its entire reli- 
ance on the language of spiritual science for terms 
to embody its conceptions. 

The nature of moral science must always pre- 
vent its having a distinct technology. Where men 
have to study their personal consciousness, to trace 
the windings of thought into the remotest recesses 


internal faculties on one another, and to reveal what 
is often dim to their own meditations, they are in 
a position different from those who confine their 
researches to the visible world. ‘The invention of 
a metaphysical language for this department of 
thought would not remove the difficulties supposed 
to be connected with it. Learned Germans have 
attempted it, and the mystical philology of tran- 
scendentalism is the grand result. The improve- 
ment of language is desirable, but if it be effected, 
it must be done by checking the extravagant ten- 
dencies of the age to multiply synonymes, and by 
restraining our various tongues from so much for- 
eign admixture. Great men, from Bacon to Mil- 
ton, followed the spirit and order of the Latin: 
inferior men, from Cowley to Addison, cultivated 
tne elegancies of conversational dialect; the con- 
sequences are obvious in the advancements of Eng- 
lish literature. 

A large proportion of the embarrassments that 
have attended the history of moral science within 
the last three centuries, have sprung from the dis- 
position to be independent of Revelation. If indeed 
a general homage has been rendered to it, the 
transfer of human modes of thought and biassed 
judgments to the examination of its pages, has in- 
vaded its just supremacy and weakened its spiritual 
influence. We recur to the ancient days of the 
Church, and wonder at the effect of Platonism in 
the interpretation of religious doctrines. We won- 
der at the power that Aristotle exerted over An- 
selm and Aquinas, during the dark ages. If, how- 
ever, we see the propriety of delivering ourselves 
from bondage to antiquity, we yield one error to 
embrace another, and, consequently, bring to the 
Bible our favorite prepossessions. We too often 
frame our ideal of justice and benevolence, and 
then employ Inspiration to seal the sentiments, so 
far as it can be made available. 

The history of moral movements has illustrated 
the above position. The records of politics have 
exemplified it. If the crusades are to be under- 
taken, the rights of property are construed to mean 
the rights of the Church, and the honor of the 
Redeemer is to be promoted by the dishonor of 
humanity. If a terrible Inquisition is to be erect- 
ed, it is merciful to destroy the body to save the 
soul. If the Spaniards wish to secure dominion 
in America and Africa, the cruel sacrifice of the 
natives is justified by the enlarged authority of 
religious institutions, and all the eloquence of Vic- 
toria and Soto has to be called forth, to demon- 
strate that Pagans have just claims to sovereignty 
and prerogative as well as Christians. If Abo- 
litionism commence a violent warfare against sla- 
very, the Sacred Scriptures are either to be put 
entirely away, or they are to be so understood, as 
to favor its unrelenting and uncompromising spirit. 

We have before us an example, suited to our 





of mind, to investigate the indistinct bearings of 





purpose. Dr. Wayland and Dr. Faller have calm- 
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ly and closely discussed the subject of “ Domestic 
Slavery.” Better men could hardly have been 
selected. A milder work on such a topic could not 
have been produced. They have not met as war- 
riors. They have not met as pompous disputants. 
They have met as American citizens—as Christian 
brethren. Gentle music may sometimes be heard 
amid the intervals of the storm. If, as in the case 
of the ancient Prophet, we could believe that the 
earthquake had ceased and the whirlwind passed 
away, we should yet more rejoice in the stil, small, 
voice, that here speaks tothe country. We can 
most honestly and heartily commend the amiable 
spirit in which this correspondence has been sus- 
tained. If we shall have occasion to dissent wide- 
ly from some of the views presented by President 
Wayland, we shall find no difficulty in according 
him our full meed of praise, for the courteous man- 
ner in which he has conducted the argument. 
The only thing that savors of the temper of mod- 
ern abolitionism in all his Letters, is the selection 
of a few unfortunate illustrations, but we have let 
our charity construe this point and overlook it as a 
poetic license. Imagination is fruitful in supposed 
analogies, and frequently takes liberties that would 
be unpardonable, if any other faculty were to ori- 
_-ginate them. The spirit of Dr. Fuller has our 
warmest approbation. Patriotism blends with his 
piety; piety blesses his patriotism. If there be 
any sister-spirits in the moral world, they are surely 
Truta and Love. One are they, in the Highest 
and Holiest. One are they, amid the home-con- 
verse and the heart-communings of angels. One 
are they in Christianity. One are they in patriot- 
ism. Polemical writers have seldom respected 
their divine sisterhood. They have rudely sepa- 


rated them. Pascal was a graceful and strong 


controversialist. Fletcher,the Friend of Wesley, 
held the olive branch in one hand, and the pen in 
the other. 


ford to dispense with angry passion. 


guardianship of Love. 


blest genius. 


mament, 


philosophy and arguments. 


Robert Hall wrote with Roman armor 
covering him. A Christian writer can surely af- 
If he has 
Truth on his side, he may safely leave it to the 
The blaze of the volcano 
adds nothing to the magnificience of Heaven or 
the beauty of Earth. We confess our fondness 
for repose. We think genius in repose is the no- 
It is then self-possessed, self-assu- 
red, self-relying. ‘The quiet ocean reflects the fir- 
All through Dr. Fuller’s portion of the 
volume, we have felt the presence and power of a 
serene mind. A man that has firm confidence in 
his arguments, need not shake the elements with 
them. Though the lightning is usually attended 
by the thunder, yet it can scathe its object without 
any aid from the tremendous sound. Sympathetic 
with the spirit of this volume, let our heart and 
hand now be ; but not so sympathetic with all its 


First of all, we object to Dr. Wayland's ideality of 


slavery. Itistoodelescopic. Itisnot the slavery sys- 
tem of our Southern States. The idea of the Doctor 
is, that if the master has a right to hold slaves, he has 
an equal right to use all means necessary for the en- 
forcement and continuation of said right, and hence, 
he may protect himself against every thing that 

would conflict with it, and no exception can be 

taken to the severest methods adopted to maintain 

it. (See page 23.) If the Doctor had reflected, 

that Southern slavery is a part of our social sys- 

tem, and as such comes under social restrictions, 

he could hardly have fallen into such serious error. 

Had he permitted his disciplined imagination to 

picture to him a semi-barbarous slave-holder on a 

distant island, beyond the restraints of social sym- 

pathy and organic law, unrefined by Christianity 

and uncontrolled by that great unwritten code, 

Public Opinion, then there might be some plausi- 

bility in his argament. Slavery is not the unmiti- 

gated and unrestricted bondage he takes it to be. 

The idea of social connexions annuls the idea of 
absolutism. If the Doctor would contemplate it 
properly, he would see that slavery is an element 
of Southern civilization, and a constituent of South- 
ern society. ‘The doctrine of compromise at once 
comes before us. Can the Doctor imagine, that 
what is true in one state of society is true in all 
states of society t To have governments, we gradu- 
ate our claims to suit circumstances. ‘To advance 
in civilization, we surrender portions of abstract 
individual rights. The reason is obvious. The 
natural claims and rights cannot be harmonized and 
blended, if they retain their primary character and 
strength. If every man isto be a monarch, you 
can have no society. The introduction of slavery, 
therefore, into society subjects it to social obliga- 
tions, and so far modifies it, as to place it under 
legislative control. Agreeably to this opinion, all 
our Southern Legislatures have enacted laws to 
bear upon it. By these laws, the rights of the 
master are restricted. By them, the rights of the 
slave are guarded. If the Doctor were told, that 
in some (it may be in all) of our Southern States, 
an aged sick negro may send for a physician, in 
case his master refuse to do it, and that said phy- 
sician may recover his fees for attendance by direct 
legal provision, he would probably be startled at 
his position. Such a wise and humane law indi- 
cates the nature of the system. It destroys the 
favorite Northern idea of unqualified and uncon- 
trollable tyranny. The spirit of Roman despotism 
is not enthroned among us. The age of Feudal- 
ism has not returned. The power of Russian no- 
bles is neither desired nor demanded. Southern 
men hold slaves under a republican constitution 
and with republican sympathies. If they are under 
law as freemen, their liberty is no more licentious- 
ness in this respect, than in any other. If they 
have been educated as freemen, that education im- 
pels them to the observance of humanity. To be 
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consistent with himself, Dr. Wayland should erase 
the term “ Master” and use the word “ Sovereign.” 
If he will make this amendment, he may then 


speculate freely and fully. Clouds may array 
themselves against clouds, but they lose themselves 
at last in each other. Imaginative existences can 
only be met by imaginative arguments. A dis- 
eased eye sees a frightful ghost in a sign-post, but 
a good eye must not be blamed, if it fail to discern 
the monster. Fancy versus Fact. This is the 
suit. So far as this point is concerned, we beg 
leave to enter a “ nolle prosequi.” 

Secondly, we object to Dr. Wayland’s introduc- 
tion of an abstract question in political and moral 
science into an ostensibly pure scriptural argument. 

The right of a man to hold property in the per- 
son of a negro, is palpably and plainly denied in the 
Doctor’s argument. How does he attempt to sustain 
itt The moral and immortal nature of the slave 
constitutes his citadel, and from it, his available 
force is brought to bear upon us. If we rightly 
apprehend the Doctor, he means the religious ca- 
pacity of the black puts him beyond the just power 
of enslavement. Waiving for a moment our de- 
murrer against this form of procedure, we would 
remark, that to consummate the strength of this 
argument, Dr. Wayland must demonstrate the 
entire inability of the slave to cultivate virtue and 
piety, under the operations of the system. Does 
it eradicate his conscience, deaden his sensibilities, 
and destroy all heavenly aspirations? Does it wrest 
him from the kind hand of Jesus Christ and close 
his access to the atonement? Sach a work is the 
office of Infidelity, with its scorn of the Saviour 
of Sinners and its contempt of Jehovah. Sucha 
work is the province of Satan, ambitious to over- 
throw the second Eden as he did the first Eden of 
our race. We propose the following facts to the 
Doctor, viz : 

1. Extensive provision is made in the South 
for the spiritual enlightenment and regeneration 
of slaves. 

2. The number of hopeful conversions to God 
among them is much greater, in proportion, than 
among the free blacks of the North. 

3. Slaves themselves do not usually act, as if 
they felt that their position incapacitated them, in 
any degree, for the service of God. 

The actual workings of the system do not, then, 
derange the moral nature of its subjects. It does, 
in many ways, favor it. There are exceptions to 
the general statement ; we deplore them; we fer- 
vently wish that they were removed. We speak 
of the institution itself. Considered in its connex- 
ions with a portion of Christendom—humanized 
and softened by the presence and potency of reli- 
gion—the interest of the master combining with 
his conscience to induce him to furnish all spiritual 
privileges and opportunities to his servants—we 
maintain that it does not interfere with the main 








elements of their moral welfare. No man can 
prove, that an abridgement of personal liberty is 
equivalent to a total violation and entire destruc- 
tion of spiritual and moral rights. Jehovah has 
put such sacred rights far beyond the reach of any 
tyranny, so far as our salvability is involved. A 
religious-political system may have motives to in- 
terfere with them. A ghostly sovereignty may 
seize and sacrifice them. A civil institution can / 
have no inducement to interrupt their pure and 

peaceful action. It admires and cherishes them. 

Again, the hypothesis of the Doctor conflicts with 
Revelation. If slavery and a moral nature are inva- 
tiably and inevitably opposite, he will find it impos- 
sible to reconcile the acts of Jehovah with the prin- 
ciples that govern him. Slavery wasa part of the 
Patriarchal system. It was an element in Jewish so- 
ciety, honored by antiquity, guarded by law, upheld 
by truth, and hallowed by love. The majesty of 
the Divine name sanctioned it. The world was 
prepared for the reception of Jesus Christ in alli- 
ance with it. If it be so inconsistent with all 
moral susceptibilities, the necessary inference is, 
that the establishment of the Patriarchal and Jew- 
ish religions was at the expense of the religious 
nature of a portion of the human family. Will 
the Doctor shelter himself behind the plausible idea 
of a “ special grant ?” Special grants certainly do 
not scatter the difficulties. The embarrassment 
returns. The ground is only shifted. Here are 
two plain facts ; Jehovah established those religious 
systems ; he also established the moral nature of 
those enslaved under them. If we take the Doc- 
tor’s view of spiritual rights, we are driven, it | 
seems to us, (with great respect for the learning 
and amiableness of that gentleman.) to several con- 
clusions, viz : 

1. The communication of a moral nature to those 
enslaved, was followed by its destruction or cur- 
tailment, and that, too, in instances where there 
seems to have been no justifiable reason. 

2. The institution of slavery was an ingredient 
of the civil polity of the Jewish nation. If, there- 
fore, the moral nature of any individuals were in- 
vaded by it, spiritual and eternal interests were 
sacrificed for temporal objects. 

3. An abridgment of any form of our freedom , 
is irreconcilable with the true idea of human na- * 
ture, and, therefore, civilized society is only a re- 
spectable name for offensive tyranny. 

We have charged the Doctor with forsaking the 
limits, by which we consider him to have been 
bound. It was the Scriptural aspect of this mo- 
mentous subject to which we deemed him pledged. 
He has gone into a contemplation of the abstract 
right of property. Here, he raises his strong arm 
and gives us a blow. It isa brother’s arm, but 
still it might have hort us. Fortunately for our 
flesh and blood, it struck the brazen shield of the 
Law. Laying aside the shield for a moment, let 
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us take an open field. The erratic movement of 
the Doctor involves civil and moral considerations. 
We cannot hold property in man. Such is the 
doctrine. We demand the proof. Is it found in 
the Bible? No. Is it found in our civil statutes ? 
No, for our national Legislature recognizes it. Is 
it found in our instincts? No. Is it self-evident ? 
No. Finding himself in such a position, Dr. 
Wayland supposes a case. A family is near him. 
Dr. Wayland sets fire to the house, shoots the 
father, seizes the wife and children, and compels 
them toserve him. He affirms that this would be 
‘“‘a great moral evil.” No doubt, the above case 
is analogous, in his mind, to the case of slavery. 
So he uses it, and so he means it. We confess 
our utter amazement at such an attempted parallel- 
ism. Here is an undisguised and unmitigated in- 
vasion of personal right. Here are various crimes 
of dire and dreadful malignity—house-burning, 
murder,and bondage. Here are principles, which, 
if carried out, would exterminate the whole broth- 
erhood of man and wrap the globe in sackcloth. 
Slavery was forced upon our countrymen against 
their wishes and remonstrances. The tyranny of 
England fastened it on them. So far as their 
agency has been concerned, they have inflicted no 
evil upon the African race worthy of the remo- 
test comparison with the above unkind illustration. 
If American slavery had never been known, the 
Jarger part of them would probably have been en- 
slaved in their own country, for, according to 
Mungo Park and other African travellers, the most 
horrible form of bondage prevails over Africa. 
The Southern States united in the American con- 
federacy with the recognition of their peculiar in- 
stitutions. Every prominent civilized nation has 
upheld the system. If the master gain by the work 
of the slave, it is humanely shared with him; re- 
ciprocal obligations are felt, and reciprocal duties 
discharged. A due proportion of his labor returns 
to the subject in the support of himself and family. 
Can the Doctor be serious in proposing these 
two things as similar, or as the same? The unbi- 
assed sense of any man must pronounce them to- 
tally unlike in every prominent feature. A fair 
inference from the supposition, associates the pres- 
ent system of domestic servitude with the most 
revolting characteristics of the Foreign Slave 
Trade.* It follows, that every Southern slave- 
holder is a “ man-stealer,” a “ pirate,” a “* two- 
legged wolf,” as Mr. O’Connell is accustomed to 
say. The case of arson, murder, and bondage 
employed by the Doctor, no man would justify. 
Every one of us would condemn it, as horrible in 
the extreme. 


demon-like act. If we cannot so judge the latter, 


*The Doctor, in the closing letter of the volume, fears 
the effect of this comparison, and begs not to be under- 


stood as comparing the moral condition of slave-holders 


Our instincts would pronounce it a 


——————— 


what fs the reason? One of two things is true, 

viz: Either there is no sort of affinity between 

the two, or Southern slave-holders are incapable of 

humane judgments and feelings in respect to the 

system of slavery. If the Doctor hold fast to the 

last alternative, his principles have egregiously 

imposed upon his better nature. All we have to 

say is, that if there were any kind of similarity in 

the cases, Southern society could not exist. Such 

a barbarous spirit would exterminate us. It would 

be turned against ourselves. It would impel every 

man to murder his brother. 

Speculations about the right of property are 

dangerous. If we depart from established usages, 

reject the decisions of constitutional law, and anni- 

hilate the most solemnly plighted faith, we have 

no foundation on which to rest. Opinion must, 

then, be the interpreter. Caprice will soon suc- 

ceed. Passion will next se¢wre*the ascendency. 

Does not all history prove itt Did not the French 
Revolution demonstrate itt Does not Chartism 
confirm itt The secret of mob-violence is contain- 

ed in this wild philosophy. Moral right and legal 
right, so far as property is involved, are indeed 
distinct things. Instances may be conceived, how- 
ever, where we are compelled to submit our opin- 
ions and actions entirely to the decisions of civil 
law. If the moral right be indifferent, we must 
depend upon the legal code ; and if it be connected 
with circumstances that modify its nature, we are 
forced to appeal to this standard. The abstract 
and the concrete are not always to be subjected to 
the same criterion. Simple elements are one thing; 
compound elements are another. Despite of our 
fancies, chemical laws will form new substances, 
and so, in the moral and political world, peculiar 
and providential organizations will change the as- 
pects of social relations. Metaphysical science 
may analyze truth. It may pursue it to the far- 
thest ramification. It may press it to the ultimate 
confines of human investigation. It may subli- 
mate and etherealize its fond reflections. Heaven 
has given it, however, no commission to overturn 
society. It is human science. No other than 
human authority belongs to it. No other than 
human dignity invests it. If it could avail itself 
of the sanctions of Eternity, if it could tune the 
thunder to speak its dogmas, and make the light- 
ning reflect its radiance, we would hearken to its 
announcements as the voice of the Unseen, and 
cover our feeble vision with the hand of profound 
humility. Situated as we are, encompassed often 
with doubt and difficulty, familiar with the eccen- 
tricities and extravagancies of metaphysical opin- 
ions, and fearful of any thing human that approaches 
the claim of infallibility, we must be allowed the 
privilege of dissenting from those, who make such 
heavy demands upon our credulity. If, indeed, we 





with Foreign Slave Traders. 


' We accord him the benefit 
of his explanation, but the logical inferences are not altered. 


are sometimes under the necessity of breathing 
air that has impure exhalations and thick dust in 
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it, we had better do so, than ascend where it is so 
rarified as to be unfit for the lungs. Dr. Way- 
land admits, with commendable frankness, that no 
precept of Reveiation condemns slavery. Where, 
then, are we left? Inthe legitimate sphere of opin- 
ion. Jehovah puts us here. We take refuge in 
his ordinations. We plead the sanction of his 
august name. We plead the glory of his sublime 
attributes. We plead the purposes of his will. 
If he is silent, who will speak for him? If he 
retires from audience with us and drops the veil 
before his holy seat, who will presume to raise it 
and command his interposition? The course of his 
Providence may address us; the inward vicege- 
rent may summon us to different action; if so, we 
will pray, as ever, for the grace of obedience ; 
but until then, let not man denounce us. 

To sum up these considerations. We know of 
but two standards that can be brought to try such 
issues, viz: law and religion. The one is human; 
the other is divine. ‘The former is circumstantial 
and variable ; the other is founded in fixed rela- 
tions, and therefore immutable. The institution of 
slavery is connected with both law and religion— 
republicanism and christianity ; and is modified by 
positive enactment and spiritual influence. So far 
as moral right is concerned, it is to be determined 
by a calm consideration of all moral principles and 
responsibilities. If this species of property leave 
the moral principles undisturbed—if moral inter- 
ests are not necessarily sacrificed by it—if it does 
not, with the established laws of cause and effect, 
bring moral injury and ruin to the parties forming 
the relation, we conceive, that this kind of right 
is sustained. Such, we think, was the fact under 
the Mosaic dispensation, and such, we also think, 
is the fact, where American slavery is placed on 
its true grounds. One remark more. Could it be 
demonstrated that the South has no moral right to 
slave-property, and could it be likewise demon- 
strated that physical circumstances put it beyond 
its power to free itself from the connexion, the 
duty of reparation at once ceases. The law of 
reparation is a sacred law, It is a part of genuine 
repentance—a constituent of true piety—the de- 
mand of God—the duty of man. Where it can 
be performed, it is most solemnly and stringently 
binding. Where it cannot be discharged, the stern 
control of impossibilities may be deplored, but can- 
not be annulled. A man owes money—becomes 
insolvent—lives and dies in poverty,—is his moral 
character ruined? Slavery is fixed on us. No 
door of relief isopen. Self-support and self-pres- 
ervation require its present perpetuity. If, then, 
the moral right be invalid, impracticabilities hold 
the obligation in abeyance. 

Thirdly, we think that Dr. Wayland has adopt- 
ed, in this argument, an improper form of gene- 
ralization. 








The power of generalization is one of the no- 


blest powers of the human intellect. Associated 
as mind is with matter, and limited as is its action 
to the material world, nothing less could have been 
expected, than that this union would modify its 
operations and sometimes perplex its investigations. 
We see in our actual experience, that those of our 
mental attributes nearest the physical organization, 
are most easily deceived by the senses; we see, 
that their realizations of truth are frequently affect- 
ed by surrounding circumstances. The ability to 
generalize appears to compensate for these disad- 
vantages. Conscious of its superior claims, and 
confident of concealed energies, the spirit strug- 
gles, in all its acts of generalization, to reach some- 
what of a disembodied existence. It pants to obey 
the original laws of spirit-life. It separates the 
accidental from the real, and communes with truth, 
in its simplest and serenest nature. 

If generalization be such a commanding power 
of the mind, there is so much the greater reason 
for its strict conformity to those rules which grow 
out of its connexions, and are essential to its just 
exercise. Invested with no inconsiderable degree 
of authority over the associate faculties, and deal- 
ing with ultimate truth, nothing can be more pal- 
pable, than that it ought to be subjected to the 
severest tests and limited strictly to its legitimate 
sphere. Whenever it is rightly exercised, it will 
collect all the facts within its scope, compare them, 
analyze them, and deduce general principles from 
their nature and position. Hypothesis is merely 
its scaffold work. Theory may afford aid, but must 
not tyrannize overit. We think that Dr. Wayland 
has unconsciously employed a defective method of 
generalization, and thereby invalidated a large pro- 
portion of his reasoning. Certain great principles 
are in his mind; they are ever-active and ever- 
recurring : they are held to be part of Inspiration. 
Such are the sentiments of justice and mercy— 
natural right and moral responsibility. Beautiful 
are they with Heaven's choicest beauty and blessed 
with Heaven's selectest blessing! Let us not, how- 
ever, mistake their nature and applications. Our 
excellent Doctor appears to be continually inclined 
to interpret the facts of Revelation by its supposed 
ethical doctrines. If he read the exhortations of 
Apostles to masters and servants—if he meet with 
such a case as Philemon and Onesimus—if be find 
the Old Testament sanctioning servitude, he throws 
himself at once most complacently upon abstract 
principle. What is this vaunted abstract princi- 
ple? We thought it the deduction of facts, the 
result of close and careful scrutiny, the indwelling 
philosophy of things. We thought it the conse- 
quence of observation, the harmonious adjustment 
of particulars, the realization of the hidden life of 
all objects. We thought that facts controlled prin- 
ciples, and not principles facts. . Cherishing the 
most sincere respect for the logical acumen of the 
Doctor, we yet contend, that he had no right to pur- 
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sue this course of argument. The facts to be 


, judged by the principles, supposed to be separately 


revealed! Monstrous! The law is, that the facts 
disclose and ordain the doctrines. We are prone 
to give principle a sort of independent and intan- 
gible existence, to separate it from its natural con- 
nexions, and enthrone it in distant, solitary gran- 
deur. We exalt it above fact, truth, conscious- 
ness. All the facts of Inspiration are to be first 
examined, compared, and classified: agreements 
and disagreements are to be studied: then princi- 
ples are to be deduced and established in perfect 
subserviency to their authority. 

Akin to the above form of argume.t is the Doc- 
tor’s remark, “ If the religion of Christ allows us 
to take such a license from such precepts as these, 
the New Testament would be the greatest curse 
that ever was inflicted on our race.” ‘There is an 
““a@ priort” spirit about this observation that we 
cannot admire. The province of reason is not to 
decide upon the philosophy of Christian doctrine, 
but to act upon the evidences of the divinity of 
the Sacred Scriptures. Once convinced of the truth 
of the volume—once assured of its heavenly ori- 
gin—it ceases to be a judge, and takes the attitude 
of an humble, docile learner, pledged to receive 
whatever sound criticism and philological science 
discloses in its announcements. If we depart from 
this plain foundation, we cannot stop short of Ra- 
tionalism. The rules of evidence, so far as they 
bear upon the credibility of Revelation, are per- 
fectly apparent : the feeblest mind can comprehend 
them: but the nature of inspired doctrine is be- 
yond our power of abstract determination. We 
cannot tell beforehand the precise principles and 
precepts that it ought to unfold. Who does not 
know that this disposition to set in judgment on 
the reasonableness and fitness of scriptural phi- 
losophy, has been a fruitful source of Infidelity ? 
Who does not see that it was the very point, that 
started the objections of Nicodemust “ How can 
these things be?” Is this the real and proper in- 
terrogatory, ‘‘ Are these things so?” Inspiration 
limits us to the ascertainment of the fact and never 
condescends to explain the reason—awakens within 
us the earnest inquiry last stated and proceeds to 
answer it. 
this accomplished christian scholar and gentleman 
for the Bible, but we must believe, nevertheless, 
that he has advanced too far in stating the above 
objectionable principle. 

Our general objections to the argument of Presi- 
dent Wayland have now been presented. We de- 


Certain considerations are to be present with us 
whenever we appeal to Revelation. 

1. Its primary and principal design was to teach 
moral truth to mankind. 

2. It could not consult prejudice and passion in 
the exhibition of its doctrines and duties. 

3. It claimed perfect authority over all opinion 
and philosophy, and demanded the unreserved sub- 
ordination of every social and governmental inter- 
est to its mild and merciful sway. 

4. It was bound in its special adaptations to the 
times and circumstances, with which its respective 
parts were originally connected, to conform them 
to its general scope. 

5. It must have foreseen that its principles were 
liable to misconception and abuse, and hence would 
naturally provide, so far as practicable, against them. 

6. The securement of the Holy Ghost to all sin- 
cere students of the Scriptures, in all ages, was 
intended to promote and effect the intellectual and 
moral realization of sacred truth. 

The Doctor commences the direct scriptural ar- 
gument, with the Old Testament. We may ar- 
range his views in the following order, viz : 

First, it is granted that the Hebrews held 
slaves—that Moses enacted laws in relation to it— 
and he ‘“‘ wonders” that any one should deny so 
plain a fact.. (Page 49.) 

Secondly, it is averred that slavery was then 
wrong, a violation of our obligations to man, and 
opposed to the moral laws of God. (Page 49.) 

Thirdly, the plea is entered, that it was a “ spe- 
cial grant,” limited to the Jewish nation. 

Fourthly, it is affirmed, that it was not sanc- 
tioned, if sanction import approbation. 

Let us now proceed with our examination of 
these statements. Preparatory to an estimate of 
them, we must remember that Jehovah was then 
instituting a new sovial organization. Such a civil 
and ecclesiastical polity had never been conceived. 
There had been no type to foreshadow it, and there 
was no literal antitype, to which it could be ex- 
actly conformed. ‘The previous history of civili- 
zation had disclosed the great imperfections of all 
existent social forms. Men had associated together 
and cities had been erected: arts had been culti- 


We know the profound reverence of| vated and practised : but infidelity was fostered and 


vice abounded. Brute force had usually prevailed. 
If some attempt had been made at regular govern- 
ment, it had been characterized by the lowest prin- 
ciples of civilization. One prominent design of 
the Almighty was to interfere with the dreadful 
progress of human society, and introduce super- 


sire to enter upon a more minute examination of| natural influences into its important relations. Phy- 


his positions, hoping to cultivate his courtesy and 
wishing, (how vain the wish,) to imitate his clear- 
ness and precision. ‘The dove and serpent are in- 
deed unlike, but yet, we should strive for the 
gentleness of the one and the wisdom of the 
other. 





sical means had been used to improve mankind. 
Nature had assumed unwonted aspects and turned 
against her rebellious offspring. The earth had 
been cursed and re-cursed. ‘Truth had been fear- 
fully avenged. Benevolence resorted to another 
plan. Israel triumphed over Egypt. Sinai smo- 
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ked. Jehovah descended. The symbolic cloud 
shaded the desert and the symbolic fire quivered 
before the redeemed host. A brilliant era in civili- 
zation commenced, ordained by God, superintended 
by his presence and consummated by his power. 
Omniscience spread its light over the darkened 
mass, and Omnipotence infused energy into its weak 
and wayward elements. Let it now be impressed 
on our minds, that the specific end of this social 
combination was to restrain brute force, inhuman 
passions, and oppressive authority, and to develop 
those intellectual and moral powers that dignify and 
adorn humanity. Let it be recollected, that all the 
municipal institutions were identified with a religion 
that represented God, teaching the sublimest rec- 
titude of character and conduct. Let it be duly 
pondered, that these forms and usages were to be 
perpetuated, providing for the advancement of the 
elect nation in strict and solemn obedience to them, 
and maturing mind and morals for the promised 
splendors of a succeeding dispensation. Let it be 
thoughtfully considered, that Judaism was to be 
the champion of moral truth—the antagonist of 
Baal, Jupiter and Diana—-the Divine Witness 
against all Idolatry and T'yranny—gathering around 
its chosen seat every instrument and agent of Ma- 
jesty and Mercy, commanding the resources of Eter- 
nity and enriched with the treasures of the Uni- 
verse. Above all, let it be devoutly weighed and 
deeply felt, that it was the initial of Christianity. 
Amid these circumstances and in contemplation of 
these ends, sacred beyond appreciation and sub- 
lime beyond description, slavery became a part of 
the social system of the Hebrews. If now, the 
institution of slavery in principle and fact, be what 
Dr. Wayland supposes it, we cannot evade the con- 
clusion, that it was utterly inconsistent with the 
spirit, instrumentality, scope, and end of Judaism. 
So far as it could operate, it would necessarily and 
invariably check that development of humanity, 
which it proposed and purposed to accomplish. 
True, we have in Astronomy, the centripetal and 
centrifugal force. True, we have oxygen and ni- 
trogen in the air. They nevertheless answer their 
divine object, without any want of harmony, with- 
out even the danger of interruption. The opera- 
tions of Judaism must have been thwarted, grant- 
ing that it contained such discordant materials. If 
any thing is clear, it is, that the union of various 
elements in Judaism constituted its political and 
spiritual strength. Viewed as a whole, it was effi- 
cient. History proves it. If it ever failed to bestow 
national peace, purity and prosperity, it was when 
foreign ideas and customs were blended with its pe- 
culiarities. The spirit of oppression—the love of ag- 
grandizement—the pomp of power—the passions of 
inhumanity—whence came they? Let the groves 
of Baal—the bloody retreats of Moloch—the cap- 
tivity of Babylon answer! Nor should the con- 
nexions of Judaism with the senses be forgotten. 





It appealed to the material man. Its wonders ad- 
dressed the eye andear. It charmed also the imagi- 
nation. If slavery have the direct tendencies as- 
cribed by our opponents to it, who can measure the 
capabilities of its influence, under such a sense- 
system ¢ 

Agreeably to Dr. Wayland’s admission, the He- 
brews held slaves. It was, however, a special grant. 
Admit that it was a special grant: the main ques- 
tion recurs: it was a grant and God gave them the 
right to its use. Does the mere fact of grani alter 
the nature of the fact? The unavoidable inference 
from the views of Dr. W. is, that Jehovah him- 
self became, by covenant-act, a party to an inhuman 
and immoral transgression. His ingenuity cannot 
save him—his logic cannot help him—his eloquence 
cannot redeem him. Fearless of the consequences, 
he boldly declares that Jewish slavery was a vio- 
lation of our obligations to man and opposed to the 
moral laws of God. The all-wise God against 
himself! The thunder of Sinai proclaiming the 
greatness of God, but yet silencing the complaints 
of the slave! The lightning blazing around his holy 
pavilion, but yet scathing and withering the noblest 
impulses of the human heart! Justice advocated 
in theory and immolated in practice! Civilization 
and barbarism united in sisterhood, baptized at the 
same altar and blessed by the same priesthood ! 


“ Evil, be thou my good!” 


Had the institution of slavery, under the Mosaic 
economy, been restricted to the Canaanites, the 
argument respecting its abstract nature, would not 
have been materially altered, but it has much greater 
force, when we remember that “ strangers” might 
be enslaved and even Hebrews themselves. No 
man, in his sober senses, would maintain, that a 
special grant had any other than a special limita- 
tion. If it were possible for us to claim the prop- 
erty of the Jews, this point might be argued with 
us. The true point at issue is the principle on 
which the grant rests, and the moral consequences 
flowing from it. 

The progress of civilization has introduced the 
fundamental principles of Hebrew laws into all 
wise and liberal jurisprudence. Difficulties have 
perplexed the interpretation of natural Jaw: opin- 
ion has had the widest range and not infrequently | 
advocated clashing doctrines: good and wise men 
have sought’relief from obscurity and doubt in the 
clearly- announced and strongly-sanctioned precepts 
of the Mosaic code. The germ of all sound legal 
wisdom has been acknowledged, by common con- 
sent, to exist therein; and hence, if nothing else 
had perpetuated the authority of Revelation, and 
guarded it against the Varidalism of Infidelity, its 
inseparable association with \he great landmarks of 
social right and privilege, ‘auld have hallowed its 
name and consecrated its f@fence. The science 
of jurisprudence has advanced slowly to its pres- 
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ent perfection. Centuries elapsed between the time, 
that Commissioners went from Rome to Greece to 
collect the laws of Solon and Lycurgus, and the 
age of Justinian. Generations lived and died be- 
fore the English Bill of Rights was added to Magna 
Charta. It is a necessary consequence from the 
advance of civilization, that our social relations 
and duties should become more and more compli- 
cated, and therefore, the progress of the law in pro- 
viding for them must be gradual. The chief obsta- 
cle, however, to the improvement of jurisprudence, 
has been the indisposition of mankind to learn truth 
and government from the sacred word. If this had 
not stood in the way, society might have moved for- 
ward rapidly in the path of civilization. Founded as 
modern society is in the doctrines of the Mosaic In- 
stitutes, and blended as its legal codes are with their 
ordinations, we ought certainly to be permitted to 
shelter ourselves from assault under their venerable 
authority. ar he it from us to plead them as a pre- 
cedent in every thing, but nevertheless, wherever 
they give sanction to forms and usages, that may 
coalesce with social organizations in our day, with- 
out detriment to the body politic, we have a right 
to stand behind their shield and defy assault. 

A prominent point in the argument of Dr. Way- 
land is the existence of Polygamy, under the Jewish 
dispensation. God did “ permit and regulate Po- 
lygamy.” Let us here introduce other authority. 
‘“* Polygamy appears to be directly forbidden in the 
Mosaic Law.” Lev. 18,18. ‘ There is not a pas- 
sage in the Scriptures in which the institution of 
marriage, or the relation which it creates, is Spo- 
ken of in the term either of doctrine or precept, 
which gives a remote hint of the lawful union of 
more than two persons.” (Dr. Dwight’s Theology, 
vol. 3. pages 419, 420.) Watson asserts, that “ id 
was not expressly allowed.” If any one will but 
reflect, that Scripture records only one instance of 
Polygamy, for the first two thousand years after the 
creation of woman—the instance of Lamech—and 
that Polygamy in that holy volume, is associated 
with adultery and numberless gross evils ;—if he 
will remember that it is degrading to one half, (and 
the purest half,) of the human race—that it inevi- 
tably curses its subjects and tends to destroy 
itself ;—if he will observe, that it is found in the 
Jower stages of civilization and that it is absolutely 
incompatible with its higher forms—we think, he 
can hardly place it beside the system of slavery. 
But if Polygamy had been made the occasion of 
direct, distinct, conventional arrangement, what 
would it have proven? Would it have demon- 
strated that it was sinful? We think not. The 
case would have stood thus : the suspension of one 
law, for the introduction of another law. So soon 
as the particular object of the institution had been 
accomplished, the original precept would return 
and demand allegiance. One fact is certain: Po- 





Bible. Another fact is certain: they do not stand 
upon the same relation to character and conduct. 
If they be similar, it is strange that the Christian 
Church has not recognized the agreement and ad- 
ministered its punishment to the offenders. If they 
be similar, it is most wonderful, that the civil law 
has slumbered over it, and still more wonderful, 
that patriotism and philanthropy have not asserted 
their power and inflicted a full measure of ven- 
geance upon the supporters of slavery. Mexicans 
degrade their women, and the God of woman sees 
that their crimes are rewarded. ‘Turks sacrifice 
the relations of the sexes, and Mohammedanism 
cannot save them from the consequences. If we 
are in a like condemnation, how happens it, that 
the thunderbolt is held back ; how comes it, that the 
course of Nature and Providence is interrupted ! 
Another point deserves attention. If Dr. Way- 
land would overthrow the platform of Jewish mu- 
nicipal polity, on which the abstract principle is 
rested, we can afford, for the sake of argument, to 
surrender it, and let him and Moses settle the po- 
sition of slavery. We have other ground. Slavery 
is formally and forcibly presented in the grand moral 
code of the world, Tue Ten ComMaNnpMENTs. 
“ Thou shalt not covet—his man-servant, nor his 
maid-servant.” The idea of property is here ex- 
pressed. We have in this passage, relation, right, 
protection, duty. Wherever there are relations, 
there are consequent rights—wherever there are 
rights, law is bound to protect them—wherever 
there is law, there is obligation and duty. If man 
cannot hold property in man, then why an acknow- 
ledgment of the right; and if God intended Hebrews 
only to hold slaves, why have sucha command in the 
Decaloguet No limitation—no special grant—no 
Hebrew associations are implied, but a particular 
command, in a general code, for constant and uni- 
versal application. No elasticity of logic can apply 
to this principle the objections urged against the 
political regulations of Jewish society. No man 
ought to say, that it is a violation of our obliga- 
tions to humanity and opposed to the laws of God. 
There it stands in companionship with other moral 
facts. There it must stand, despite of wit, sophis- 
try and erudition. Lost are the Tables of Stone— 
hushed is the thunder, that accompanied their de- 
livery—scattered is the pavilion-cloud, that en- 
shrined Deity ; but like Sinai, the Law remains :— 
like the Heaven, whence it came, it still covers us. 
We have done with the Old Testament aspect of 
the subject. We leave it in its venerable antiquity. 
We leave it in its sacred associations. Precious 
is that honored record—precious its Patriarchal 
simplicities, its Jadaistic glory, its early and later 
splendors! Sweet the music of David's harp— 
sweeter still the choral melodies of Zion’s daugh- 
ters! Beautiful the olive-retreats, and quiet the 








lygamy and Slavery are not classed together in the 
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shadows upon the fertile hill-sides! The promise 
of an universal redemption is here, slowly fulfilling, 
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but surely coming. Deity is in audience with man. 
Angels alight amid his paths and Jovely visions flit 
before his imagination. It is a morning-scene. 
The bright radiance is upon the sky—the air is 
fresh and fragrant—the flowers tremble with dewy- 
blessings—the birds sing to each other. Happy 
such communion—happy to dwell with Prophets in 
their mountain-homes, or in cave-seclusions-— 
happier yet, if we imbibe their spirit and love their 
Lord. 

We come to the New Testament. To appreci- 
ate its revelations, we must consider the circum- 
stances surrounding their disclosure, as well as the 
connexions they were designed to sustain. The 
condition of the world had improved. Though 
Judaism had dwelt amid the mountains and glens 
of Palestine—-though it had no formal aggressive- 
ness—thongh it was illustrated by no general lite- 
rature and identified with no extensive commercial 
policy—yet its intellectual and moral influence had 
been exerted over all polite nations. Zoroaster 
had been enlightened by its doctrines. A dim re- 
flection of that radiance rested upon the land of 
Persia and checked the extravagancies of Idolatry. 
Greece had learned a portion of its truth. Such 
men as Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato would not 
have been produced, had they been limited to the 
spiritual scholarship of nature. Rome felt its moral 
sway. Society was prepared to receive a new 
dispensation. Hebrews had cultivated religion : 
Greeks had developed mind : Romans had acquired 
political authority. ‘The three elements had com- 
bined to fit the world for a higher and better Rev- 
elation. {[t wasthen inthe “ fulness of time,” that 
the Redeemer came and the Christian era com- 
menced. Let our minds be fixed on the fact, that 
although Christianity was intended to abrogate the 
Mosaic dispensation, yet it was a part of the same 
great religious scheme of Infinite Wisdom and 
Perfect Love, fur the government of the world. It 
was not the antagonist of Judaism. It did not 
assail Moses and Isaiah. Superior to the former 
system in all the constituents of mental, moral and 
social operation, and invested with supreme spiritual 
authority over the race of man, it nevertheless was 
sympathetic with its forerunner and labored to mag- 
nify its fundamental doctrines. Suck having been 
its relation to the Mosaic Institutes, it was bound to 
correct the errors which had been gathered around 
them, to restore their ancient dignity, to annul their 
accidental associations, and to “ justify the ways of 
God to man.” Agreeably to this opinion, it en- 
tered into the. Temple and expelled its profaners, 
pointed out original doctrines and demanded their 
re-instatement within all hearts and amid all homes, 
exposed the unholy glosses of Phariseeism, rebuked 
the unbelief of Saduceeism, and summoned the na- 
tion to reject the Partyism into which it had fallen. 
It spared no vice, extenuated no crime. Moses 
had been sometimes misunderstood and miscon- 





strued: Jesus Christ placed him in the true light. 
A religion of sense or form, and a religion of spi- 
rituality, must have some points of disagreement. 
A religion connected with the State, and one sep- 
arated from political alliances, must be partly dis- 
similar. A religion for a solitary nation, in an 
incipient stage of civilization, and one, for refined 
mind and general diffusion, must have features of 
contrast. So it was with Judaism and Christianity. 
Still, they belonged to the same leading plan, 
framed by Jehovah for the regeneration of human 
society, and disclosed in conformity to the law of 
adaptation. What is morally wrong under Christi- 
anity was morally wrong under Judaism. Why? 
The reason is simple: both were based on the Dec- 
alogue: both were established by God: both pro- 
tected and sanctified moral interests. The con- 
stant aim of Christianity was to maintain this spi- 
ritual identity. Had there been no such oneness, 
how could the prophecies and types of the Old 
Testament be employed to confirm the doctrines of 
the New? The argument for the truth of Chris- 
tianity is primarily a Jewish argument. It begins 
with the former economy. All other modes of 
proof are founded on it, and are valuable only so 
far as they are sympathetic therewith. According 
to the above views, Christianity was exceedingly 
careful to show the accidental associations of Ju- 
daism, in its social applications, and expose them 
to deserved condemnation. If Polygamy had grown 
up under the ancient system, it was most sternly 
and severely denounced. If resentment of inju- 
ries had been practised, it was forbidden. If the 
nation had come to regard itself as the exclusive 
favorite of Heaven, and thus taken occasion to deny 
its sympathies to the rest of mankind, the principle 
was pronounced unsocial and unholy. Christianity 
found slavery under the patronage of Jewish law. 
It understood all the bearings of this social institu- 
tion. Past history was familiar, and present con- 
sequences were apparent to its contemplation. It 
must have known, that if it remained silent on such 
a point, (supposing slavery in itself to be a sin,) 
its silence would have been interpreted as acquies- 
cence or permission. Where the mind has been 
educated to a certain belief and conformed its prac- 
tical habits thereto, we are all aware of the natural 
fixedness of its sentiments and the regular sequence 
of actions. Where miraculous attestation has been 
superadded, we feel the attachments to be rendered 
more intense. Such was the position of Jewish 
sentiment and conduct on the subject of slavery. 
Acquainted with these circumstances, Christianity, 
the corrective of Jewish error and reformer of 
Jewish corruptions, is perfectly and steadily silent, 
harmonizing with the main elements of the system, 
that extended the support of law to slavery, revi- 
ving and reémbalming the memories of the men 
who sustained it, collecting the scattered glories of 
their departed age to illamine its own social pro- 
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gress, and planting its earliest memorials amid the 
monuments of their wisdom, virtue, and heroism. 

Another view of the subject naturally succeeds 
the above considerations. Christianity was to be 
a new religion to the larger portion of the world. 
Its extraordinary mission was for universal hu- 
manity. Slavery abounded ia the Roman Empire. 
It was a cruel system. The principle had been 
abused and its subjects outraged. Roman laws 
were a poor protection to the slave. The right of 
the master to the life of his slave was not abol- 
ished until the time of the Antonines, and various 
forms of inhumanity were maintained. Horrible 
as were the accidental fruits of the Roman system 
of slavery, Christianity unequivocally recognized 
the fundamental idea of the institution and guarded 
it against savage rapacity. If the abstract princi- 
ple be true, that slavery, in itself, is every where 
and forever unjust and unholy, we think that Chris- 
tianity should have set the wicked world right on 
a matter of such surpassing importance. Grant 
that it was a governmental arrangement, a jural 
institution. If it were really and radically opposed 
to God and man, that fact ought not to have saved 
it from righteous indignation. The statement of 
the moral principle alone would not have been trea- 
sonable. If that constitute treason, then the apos- 
tles committed it ; for they most uncompromisingly 
and unhesitatingly denounced Idolatry, though it 
was the State-religion of the Romans. 


The argument of Dr. Wayland is a labored ef- 
fort to get away from the New Testament endorse- 
ment of the principle, so far as permissibility is 
concerned. ‘The repeated commands of the apos- 
tles to the slaves to obey their masters,—to count 
them worthy of all honor—to show all good fidel- 
ity—are explained to mean, that they were uttered, 
not on the ground of the relation itself, but for the 
sake of Christ. The highest and holiest motive, 
then, is employed to sustain one of the most dread- 
ful institutions! We have been accustomed to 
suppose that sound religious sentiments coalesced 
with just natural principles, and that the true inter- 
pretation of Nature’s laws coincided with scriptu- 
ral duties, but it seems we have been mistaken : 
philosophers have misled us: conscience has de- 
ceived us: and the fact now is, that a thing, wrong 
in view of every feature of humanity, wrong in in- 
stinct and feeling, wrong in jurisprudence, may be 
transferred to the Cross and consecrated by the 
baptism of the words, The sake of Christ!” 
We have but two or three remarks to make here. 

1. If slavery be in itself the system Dr. Way- 
land supposes, no duties could grow out of it. 

2. Christian masters are addressed in the texts 
alluded to, as well as slaves. 

3. If Christian relations were the ground of duty, 
then these relations subordinated all natural rights 
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4. Christianity and slavery may co-exist, without 
necessary discordance. 

The main reliance of Dr. Wayland is on the 
principles of Christianity. By putting forth his 
logical strength on this point, he betrays his sole 
dependence on it. The first observation we wish 
to make here, is the obvious advantage of Dr. Ful- 
ler over Dr. Wayland. The facts of apostolic re- 
cognition and exhortation—the existence of slave- 
holders in the church—the full recognition of their 
spiritual brotherhood in baptism and communion— 
all exemplified by the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, as well as by Chrysostom, Ignatius, and Je- 
rome—necessarily pre-occupy the ground of dis- 
putation and lend their powerful aid to Dr. Fuller. 
If the principles of the New Testament condemn 
every form and degree of servitude, it must be ad- 
mitted, by every charitable mind, that it is not so 
clear as their hostility to other evils. So far as 
various social deformities are concerned, the in- 
consistency of Christianity with them, though not 
specially declared, is as apparent, as any thing can 
be made by demonstration. Principles and pre- 
cepts are distinct. A principle is equivalent to 
a precept, whenever it is so fully revealed, so 
amply illustrated, so admirably reconciled with all 
other principles, as to rank it, by the force of all 
enlightened religious suffrage, with the clearest 
precepts. 
establish morality beyond the scope of philosophical 
contention and metaphysical warfare. We hold, 
that Divine authority, free from all doubt and above 
all suspicion, is the strength and safeguard of its 
announcements. The contrariety between the doc- 
trines of Christianity and the principle of slavery, is 
surely not self-evident: if it is, our opponents are 
guilty of great folly in lighting their torches to 
show us sunshine: if it is not, then we are left to 
argument and inference. Let our northern citi 

zens demonstrate it in their favor and against our 
opinions, if they have the ability. Inspiration may 
be dogmatic ; it is entitled to an authoritative man- 
ner. If the lightning flash, it is not necessary that 
the nature of electricity be made known, before we 
can appreciate the grandeur of its display and the 
utility of its laws. Man must reason and prove. 
If he would bind us with cords, he must let us see 
how he twists them. 

We have frequently had occasion to notice the 
egregious blunders of Northern writers on the sub- 
ject of slavery. We find that Dr. Wayland is not 
free from them. Such expressions as slavery a 
punishment—no redress at law, and similar state- 
ments, are unfortunate. Though there are some 
things in Southern slavery that are to be mourned 
over by every Patriot and Christian, and for which 


Heaven, yet the principle is not to be confounded 
with them, unless it be shown that they are necessa- 





to themselves. 


rily the fruitsof it. Our excellent friend, Dr. Fuller, 


We hold, that Christianity proposes to | 


we should be deeply humbled before the Throne of b 
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has powerfully elaborated this truth, as well as fully 
sustained himself on every point at issue. His 
spirit is that of a gentleman and Christian—his 
views are drawn from the principles and practices 
announced in the Scriptures—his arguments are 
clear and cogent. His style is admirable, combi- 
ning the interest of the conversational with the 
force of the didactic, and ever breathing the elo- 
quence of the heart. We see nothing of the reck- 
less champion or daring propagandist in his man- 
ner—-nothing dogmatie—nothing censorious—but a 
calm confidence in the truth—a secure entrench- 
ment behind facts, that logic can neither weaken 
nor strengthen—a holy submission to the will of 
God however declared, and an earnest desire that 
Providence would control every thing for its own 
glory. Dr. Wayland has ably defended his side, 
and shown a better taste and kinder feelings, than 
any other writer of his class, with whom we are 
acquainted. Here are their chosen thoughts in 
select words dwelling together! Here their hearts 
beat as brethren of a common country, if their 
minds cannot agree! We leave them in their still 
communion. We leave them where they love to 
abide, with their Father and Redeemer. 

We have now done with the scriptural view 
of slavery. Against that view, Abolitionism is 
violently and virulently arrayed. Against the 
political aspects of it, our opponents are equally 
pledged. Against all shades and degrees of the 
system, they are vehement, disdaining every con- 
sideration of prudence and regardless of conse- 
quences. The leading doctrine of American Abo- 
litionists is the immediate emancipation of the 
Southern negroes. Our first general observation 
is, that if their views of the Bible aspects of slavery 
be correct, their position and conduct are at perfect 
variance with the course pursued by the early 
Church. A considerable portion of Northern Abo- 
litionists belong to the Churches, or profess a belief 
in the Scriptures. If the apostles and primitive 
Christians felt slavery to be a great evil, in accor- 
dance with the hypothesis of abolitionism, they 
adopted a wiser course towards it, than has since 
been followed. If they stood on the ground claimed 
by the opponents of slavery, they left general prin- 
ciples to work the remedy, assailing no prejudices, 
conflicting with no interests, and entering upon no 
wild crusade for the extermination of the curse. 
They sacredly respected law and order. Patriot- 
ism, they esteemed as much a duty as Philanthropy. 
Prudence, they held to be an accompaniment of 
Piety. What a contrast to modern Abolitionists ! 
The language of denunciation burning upon their 
lips—calling Southerners pirates, thieves and mur- 
derers—refusing all religious fellowship with 
them—ready to seize the thunderbolts of Heaven 
and hasten them to destruction! Dr. Channing 
and Dr. Wayland may well express themselves so 
strongly against them. 





If such men carried out their spirit in the min- 
istry of Christianity, dealing forth death and dam- 
nation, as if they cared not who realized the fearful 
vengeance, Christianity would perish in their hands. 
The power of rebuke in the Gospel is, therefore, 
most watchfully modified and guarded, and long- 
suffering and patience are linked with it. The 
prominency given to the humane sentiments in 
its moral code and the various other restrictions 
around the Deity, as stated in connexion with 
the ministerial agents of Christianity, show, that 
even truth is dangerous without love. Jesus wept 
over the fate of Jerusalem. ‘Tears watered the 
footsteps of Apostles. The safety of any doctrine 
of retribution is secured only by the tenderest be- 
nevolence in those announcing it. Avbolitionism 
has manifested no such spirit. It has been intol- 
erant and inflamatory. It had has no mercy upon 
the Southern man. It has denied and scorned the 
idea that he is a man. We hold it, therefore, to be 
Fanaticism. It is not superstition, not enthusiasm, 
but fanaticism, springing from a morbid imagina- 
tion, picturing evils that have no real existence, 
cherishing malignant sentiments, inflamed with 
angry passions, and bent, at all hazards, on effect- 
ing their purposes. “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” If these men had the best cause, they would 
ruin its moral influence, but how must their temper 
act, when, on their own ground, they have to make 
out their movement on the most abstract and indefi- 
nite speculations ? 

The connexion of Abolitionism with Infidelity 
may next be noticed. Facts are plain respecting 
this alliance. Read the fiery declamations against 
the Churches and Christianity of our land, at the 
late annual meeting of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. Scrutinize the temper of Garretson and 
Foster. We have the most unmeasured tirade, 
against the religious organizations and christian 
spirit of the United States, and a palpable deter- 
mination to prostrate them, if abuse and vehemence 
can affect it. Here is an enterprise, seeking, on 
the one side, the patronage of Christianity, and on 
the other, the protection of Infidelity! We must 
confess, that the infidel assuciations of abolitionism 
seem to us to be more natural and consistent, than 
its Christian connexions. If it ever be identified 
with a patriotic and philanthropic religion, it must 
change its spirit and creed, while so long as it con- 
tinues vituperative and vindictive, its proper ally is 
that Infidelity which was baptized in the blood of 
the French Revolution. It ean have no consci- 
entious diffieulties about the Union of the States. 
It need not remember the compromise of our Fed- 
eral Constitution, and the sacred pledge then given 
to perpetuate the institutions of the South. It is 
never disturbed by the memory of Washington. 
One idea alone possesses it—the idea of unregu- 
lated liberty. One course is before it—uncompro- 
mising and unrelenting warfare with all that we 
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deem valuable and precious. It may well cry, 
“Down with the Union,’ “ Down with the blood- 
stained banner.” 

Leaving these general reflections, let us take a 
nearer view of this exciting topic. 

Nothing can be clearer to our mind, than that the 
necesary tendency of the Abolition movement is to 
destroy the compromise principle on which the Fed- 
eral Government is founded. All men know that 


have only opened its vision to close it again in 
eternal darkness. A portion of the Abolition party 
are evidently and avowedly bent on the dissolution 
of the Union, but whether all are or not, every 
man associated with it is sacrificing the good faith 
and pure honor on which it stands. A formal 
Union is not sufficient. A legal and constitutional 
Union is not enough. We see in it the body, but 
where is the soul? Public opinion-——public feel- 





the slavery subject was agitated about the period of | ing—national affection—national dignity—are these 


our national organization. The first direct advance 
to accomplish abolition was made among the Qua- 
kers in 1751; and in 1772, Granville Sharp obtained 


not essential, are they not to remain unimpaired ? 
If the former be the heart, are not these the blood 
that warms it? And yet Abolitionism is cultiva- 


from the English Courts, the acknowledgment, that | ting dogmas and cherishing tempers, that are abso- 


any slave landing in England becomes free. The 
indications of this spirit naturally excited watch- 


lutely inconsistent with our national relations, and 
seeks to shelter itself under the plea of benevo- 


fulness in the South, and hence it would never have | lence! 


entered the confederacy but for the shield extended 
over it in the Constitution. 


Whatever was thought | national existence. 


Every abolition movement has threatened our 
Its first agitation rendered our 


of slavery by Northern minds, they deemed the| national organization doubtful, and patriotic men 


loss of the South a greater evil than the toleration 


were compelled to come to middle ground. Its 


of the system, and agreeably thereto, entered into | second excitement, by means of the Missouri ques- 


solemn agreement to allow it to continue. 


been so intense. 


If the! tion, again made our foundations tremble, and for- 
course of the North had not already produced dis-| tunately, it was compromised. 
trust, the anxieties of the South would not have| now in progress. 


Its third revival is 
Already has it accomplished 


Direct national legislation can-| what the former storms failed to effect; already it 
not indeed be brought to bear upon Southern inter-| assumes political principles and symbols. 


The 


ests, but are there no other means of virtually vio-| spectacle of Churches, rent and torn by its mad 
lating the compromise principle of the govern-| agency, of old and hallowed friendships sacrificed 


ment ¢ 
and powerfully employed ? 


Our Constitution acknowledges it. 


And are not these means perseveringly | by its influence, of new and embittered parties cre- 
One of the contract-| ated by its fell ambition, now presents itself to our 
ing powers in this arrangement is the Nation itself. 


vision. Where such extremes as Christianity and 


Our greatest | Infidelity meet-—-where imaginary reason and con- 


chancellors have announced and our ablest states-| science mingle with acknowledged prejudice and 


men defended it. 
of the Nation. 


Every man is an integral part| passion, the light of the one must be lost in the 
Whatever is binding upon the| darkness of the other: the name of virtue may 


whole, is surely binding upon the individual por-| survive, but its redeeming power will have de- 


tions; and therefore, if the Nation is sacredly 
pledged to allow the South to enjoy its own opin- 
ions and social institutions, if it is so ordained in| not at all regarded in the abolition crusade. 


parted. 
The peculiar circumstances of the South are 
The 


our most solemn legal forms, if it is so recognized | institution of slavery is so closely interwoven with 
in our legislature, who has the right io pursue a/|our social fabric, that its immediate removal would 


course that implies and expresses a want of faith| be equivalent to suicide. 


It was against her con- 


in this contract, endangers its sanctity, and annuls| sent, that the South was driven into this position. 


its practical effects upon brotherhood and affection ? 


She was the first and the boldest to oppose the in- 


Southern men are insulted and Southern ministers | troduction of slaves: Virginia and South Carolina 


are degraded in the North. 
christianity are fast breaking. 


The ties of acommon|and Georgia remonstrated against it, when the 
Northern Chris- 


North had neither heart to feel nor voice to speak. 


tians refuse to meet Southern Christians at the| Forced by imperative power to receive and adopt 


Holy Communion, and our best ministers are ex 
cluded from their pulpits. Already, the power o 





-| the institution, the South has incorporated it among 
f|the vital elements of her political and social life, 


Abolitionism has separated the Baptists in their! and it has now become so intimately connected 
conventional connexions, and impelled the Southern | with all that is valuable and precious to her, that 
members of that fellowship to organize their own) its destruction, if not carefully and providentially 


benevolent associations. Already the Methodis 
Episcopal Church is rent asunder. 


Is this the fra- 
ternal spirit of the National Constitution? If such) perform its task. 


t| effected, would be incapable of any substitution. 
Nothing has yet been found to take its place and 
If its abolishment were a mere 





a disposition as this had governed the founders of | question of wealth or political expediency, the way 
our Union, the blood of the Revolution would have | might possibly be opened for its being effected. It 


been shed in vain, and American Liberty would is, however, a question of safety—of home and 
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happiness—of life itself. Physical considerations 
made the North free itself of slavery. It could not 
help itself. If there ever was a destiny, it was 
the liberation of slaves in that section of our coun- 
try. The nature of the climate was against it. 
The soil forbade it. The farming and manufactu- 
ring interests opposed it. Additional to all this, 
the smallness of the States and the increase of 
population compelled the abolition-act. Let this 
fact be observed :—the same reasons that forced the 
North to liberate the slaves, bind the South to per- 
petuate slavery. Climate, soil, interest, size of 
the States—all unite to make slavery a stern ne- 
cessity under present circumstances. Moral and 
political considerations alone, we think, would never 
have brought liberty to the slave in our Northern 
States. The sale of such a large proportion of 
her slaves to the South, demonstrates that the North 
had some substantial arguments for the course 
adopted. If the above mentioned causes have led 
the South into her embarrassed position, she is 
surely not to blame. Interest is a fine logician. 
It is wiser than Aristotle. Our Northern brethren 
know how to accommodate themselves to circum- 
stances and take refuge behind the policy of the 
country. If the South borrow her arguments and 
strengthen herself by them, she is denounced as a 
traitress to humanity and an enemy of Heaven. 
The nature of abolitionism as a remedial system, is 
really so ridiculous, as to merit nothing but indif- 
ference. It is in truth no remedy at all. It is 
only anothe: name for oppression and degradation. 
It cries “ Emancipate !”’ but it makes no provision 
for the poor slave. Determined on its expatria- 
tion from all the free States, the boasted friends of 
this unfortunate race have manifested the utmost 
intolerance towards it, giving it nominal freedom, 
but real bondage, so that at this day, it is ina 
wretched condition in Massachusetts, while in Ohio 
and other non-slave-holding States, the negro can- 
not hold property. 

The associations of things often affect usas much 
as things themselves, and thereby obligate us to 
modify our actions. Principles, that are entitled 
to great force under some circumstances, have no 
power whatever under opposite circumstances. To 
harmonize all social elements and give each its 
perfect development, seems to be utterly impracti- 
cable. Abstract arguments are justly worthy of 
due consideration, but the law of expediency is not 
to be overlooked. That law is as much the law of 
Heaven as any other ordinance. The moral and 
political system would be unbalanced and unsteady 
in its absence. The design of that principle is the 
proper recognition of existing facts, and its legiti- 
mate scope the restraining of abstract views within 
due practical limitations. Abolitionism has pro- 
ceeded entirely upon an one-sided view of the sub- 
ject. It has never investigated the connexions of 
slavery and traced its bearings upon the several 








departments of Southern society. The position of 
slavery in other forms of existence, presents no 
parallel with its attitude among us. If it had been 
in the same relation to England, we cannot con- 
jecture how it would have been removed, without 
the most serious perplexity. The results of this 
scheme in the West Indies have shown the neces- 
sity of introducing “a new type of slavery,” so 
that the English Government has ordered the trans- 
portation of “‘ One Hundred Thousand Negroes 
frow Africa to Demarara,” while it has made ar- 
rangements to secure Africans at Sierra Leone, for 
removal to the suffering Islands. The name of 
apprentice may be applied to these individuals, but 
name and nature are not always the same. The 
political views of immediate emancipation in the 
South are not less unphilosophical. Vast as are 
the resources of this section of the country, and 
capable as they are of almost unbounded improve- 
ment, we cannot disguise the truth, that white labor 
could never be made extensively productive here. 
Apart from all considerations of slavery, the labor- 
ing whites are surrounded by obstacles that cannot 
be easily overcome. Nature compels the South 
to be commercial. It lives by exportation. It 
can never be a first rate farming country. The 
culture of cotton and the growth of a large labor- 
ing white population are inconsistent. The policy 
of Great Britain has assumed this truth. English 
periodicals have avowed over and over again, that 
the tropical productions of their great Empire can 
never compete with American industry, unless our 
slavery system is uprooted. While our continent 
produces 800,000,000 pounds of cotton, and Eng- 
lish dominions only 150,000,000, and while we 
make 6,000,000 pounds of sugar more than they, 
the grasping commercial ambition of our rival must 
seek our prostration through the overthrow of the 
chief reliance. ‘The union of agricultural, manu- 
facturing and commercial interests, with proper se- 
curities around them all, appears to be essential to 
our prosperity and power as a nation. Let every 
one of these interests be harmonized, so far as pos- 
sible, on the principle of mutual rights and equal 
defence, and the necessary consequence will be, 
the enlargement and elevation of all together. The 
destruction of slavery in the South will be equiva- 
lent to the loss of one element of our strength and 
revenue. 

A prominent fact in the economy and history of 
Abolitionism is, that it differs widely from all other 
benevolent enterprises for the melioration of hu- 
manity. Education improves the mind and morals 
of mankind, aids nature, conforms to providential 
law, and ennobles every relation of life. Temper- 
ance saves millions of dollars to the country, pro- 
motes order and assists legislation, destroys vice 
and advances virtue. Christianity hails these auxil- 





iaries and gives them the right hand of fellowship. 
Missionary movements are, in one sense, efforts to 
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civilize savages, and in a higher import, are means 
of salvation to perishing myriads. The seal of 
Heaven is upon these undertakings. The favor 
and friendship of Patriotism and Philanthropy at- 
tend them. No such features are stamped upon 
Abolitionism : no such instrumentalities are em- 
ployed: no such fruits gladden the vision of the 
spectator. It has done an incalculable amount of 
evil, not only indirectly but directly, and diffused a 
spirit that has weakened our national sympathies, 
wounded our fraternal feelings, alienated our reli- 
gious affections, patronized Infidelity, and afflicted 
the whole slave population. ‘To impart as much 
purity and plausibility as possible to their cause, 
Abolitionists have sought to identify slavery with 
the Foreign slave-trade, and so to put the warfare 
against the one on the same footing as the other. 
The shade of Wilberforce is supposed to linger 
about their paths. The memories of Macaulay and 
Sharpe are invoked in their orisons. Tbe tones 
that once sounded in the stately mansion at Clap- 
ham, are again heard, and the wise lectures to the 
Statesman of the Foreign Office of England on 
the “ Little Horn” of Daniel, are to be repeated. 
Eheu! Eheu!! The apotheosis of the Clapham- 
ites was too early for our Devotees—the glorious 
calendar was completed without them! ‘The in- 
humanity of the Foreign slave-trade was apparent, 
and its destruction within the range of political 
authority. Prompt to interfere with so horrible 
an evil, our government legislated to prevent it, 
immediately after its organization. The acts of 
1794, 1800, 1807 illustrated its benevolence and 
immortalized its wisdom. The domestic aspects 
of slavery in our country are entirely distinct 
and different from that abominable traffic. Cupidity 
prompted the former trade: civilized barbarism too 
often upheld its enormities. It treated the unfortu- 
nate African as a beast, and resigned him to our 
country more beastly than it found him. It cursed 
Ethiopia: it cursed itself. Where, then, is the sim- 
ilarity between the two systems? Where, among us, 
are the scenes once so common upon slave-ships ? 
Where the bloody wars—cruel scourgings—fiend- 
like tortures—that filled Christendom with the spec- 
tres of the bottomless pit, and disclosed along the 
darkening sky the Angels of Revelation, holding 
the vials of Divine Wrath? A system of slavery 
that has greatly improved the condition of the Af- 
rican, and which he has again and again refused to 
exchange for a colonial home in his own country— 
a system, that is refined by humanity and protected 
by salutary laws—a system under which negroes 
are virtuous and pious beyond comparison with free 
blacks—a system, that blends their sympathies and 
interests with the homes and hearths of their mas- 
ters, must be contemplated through a wretchedly 
distorted vision, when it can be placed by the 





looked. It has nearly prostrated, so far as this 
subject is involved, the great conservative interest 
of the United States. 


We mean that the moder- 
ate men of our country, who felt anxious to advance 
the welfare of the African race, as far and as fast 
as the rights of the South and the condition of the 
slave would permit, have been put, by its irrational 
procedures, in a delicate and disagreeable position. 
Identified with these noble spirits, the Colonization 
cause had been slowly, but surely, effecting its task, 
removing to Africa a considerable number of ne- 
groes annually, and sending with them the great 
principles of Republican Freedom and pure Chris- 
tianity. ‘That cause has suffered immeasurably 
from this new form of fanaticism. ‘The conse- 
quence is, the thoughtful, prudent, benevolent por- 
tion of our community, who might have acted as 
mediators between the phrenzy of the North and 
the injured South, have been compelled to with- 
draw, to a considerable extent, from the contest. 
False motives and fictitious feelings have been at- 
tributed by Abolitionism tothem. The moderation 


of their zeal has been taken for indolence, and the + 


liberalness of their charity for laxity of principle. 
Despite of the plainest facts, Abolitionism has led 
the free black man to suspect the honesty and re- 
sist the inducements of Colonizationism, while it has 
arrogated to itself the high distinction of sole and 
supreme friendship for him and his enslaved brother. 

The truly sublime scheme of colonizing the free 
blacks of our country in the land of their forefathers, 
originated with the Legislature of Virginia, about 
the year 1802. Observation, experience, and history, 
had taught eminent men of the United States, that 
the white and negro races could never co-exist but 
by the bondage of the latter to the former, and be- 
lieving that African Colonization would open the 
way for the civilization of that dark land, as well 
as benefit this government, they organized, in 1816, 
a society for the accomplishment of the cherished 
design. The most effectual movements in Con- 
gress for the farther abatement of the Foreign 
slave-trade, proceeded from their influence. Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Georgia were particularly 
prominent in furthering the enterprise. Presidents 
Jefferson and Monroe fostered it. The practica- 
bility of the effort was fully demonstrated, and 
Africa was gathering her sad and stricken children 
again to her bosom. Amid these glowing pros- 
pects, Abolitionism, roused by the English Eman- 
cipation Act, and rife with hostility towards every 
thing that bore not its signet, took an attitude of 
determined and inveterate opposition in respect of 
this honored and hallowed Institution. The annual 
income of the American Anti-Slavery Society was 
for several years about $30,000 annually, and every 
cent of it was expended to excite hatred towards 
Colonization. The consequence was, New Eng- 





iniquities of the Foreign slave-trade. 
Nor must another aspect of Abolitionism be over- 





land lost all confidence in the scheme and abhorred 
it. 


Here, we had safe ground on which to stand 
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and ply our means of usefulness. Here, we in- 
fringed no rights, invaded no privileges. Here, 
both extremes of the country were open to argu- 
ment and prepared for truth. How is it now? If 
Africa remain benighted and bereaved—if the sand 
of the deserts continue the type of her moral and 
social history—if the worship of evil spirits should 
be perpetuated as the religion of her millions— 
where will the sin and shame be? We leave the 
anomalous conscience of Abolitionism to answer. 
The course it has pursued towards Colonization 
has put the South beyond the reach of argument, 
so long as present circumstances last. She has 
been driven to self-preservation. The treachery 
of the North has alarmed her fears and shattered 
all confidence. 

Our hand is weary. Our heart is heavy. If 
the vision that floated before the dying eye of the 
Sword-Poet of Germany could now reveal itself to 
us; and if the Highest and Holiest voice would 
proclaim the abiding glory of our national heritage, 
how gladly might we turn to the land, 


“ Where everlasting morning shines.” 


A brief contrast remains to be sketched. Ado- 
litionism professes the cardinal doctrine, that slave- 
holding is always, and of necessity, a sin, a crime, 
a curse. Slavery, its friends maintain, is not ab- 
solutely and abstractly sinful, criminal and accursed. 
Abolitionism expands its main idea until it absorbs 
thought and passion, rejects all argument, and 
covers the whole ground of responsibility. Sla- 
very, by its advocates, is held to be unassailable in 
the properly-defined principle, but capable of abu- 
ses and liable to evils, which may be guarded 
against and restrained. Adbolitionism frees the 
negro, but condemns him to a condition worse than 
servitude, by closing the avenues of prosperity be- 
fere him and dooming him to severe poverty. Sla- 
very binds but blesses him, provides for his waats, 
furnishes him home, food and friends, and watches 
over his domestic and social interests. Abolition- 
ism grows eloquent over natural and moral right, 
but practically violates its creed, in upholding, with 
iron firmness, the contrarieties of the two races, 
scorning the association of the black and oppres- 
sing him beneath the tyranny of public opinion. 
Slavery treats him as a human being. Abolition- 
ism is nominal Abolition. Slavery is often virtual 
freedom. Abolitionism in hundreds of its Churches 
has no black population among their members ; five 
Conferences in the Northern Methodist Episcopal 
Church have not a negro under them: nine other 
Conferences of the North and North-west have less 
than a thousand : while the Southern Conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church number their 
tens of thousands, under regular pastoral charge, 
and with immense sums of money appropriated to 





their moral improvement.* Abolitionism issues its 
edict of liberation for the West Indies, but keeps 
its millions in India under degrading bondage, and 
starves its home-population in England to death. 
Slavery has no corn-laws, but corn-houses in abun- 
dance for its subjects. Abolitionism is compelled 
to behold the deterioration of the free negro under 
its patronage: it witnesses in Massachusetts, that 
one-sixth of all the convicts are black, while that 
race forms but one-seventy-fourth part of its pop- 
ulation: it also witnesses that one-fourth of the 
whole expense of the North for prisons is super- 
induced by the depravity of those unfortunate crea- 
tures. Slavery knows no such facts. Abolition- 
ism enjoys the fortunes accumulated by selling 
negroes to the South, and then thanks God it is not 
like some other things in the world. Slavery 
has never acquired such romantic conceptions of 
moral excellence. Abolitionism threatens to use its 
power to dissolve the anion of the States. Sla- 
very reposes under the wing of our armorial Ea- 
gle and yields its homage to the guardian genius of 
the Law. 

We believe in the God of Nations. We believe 
in an over-ruling Providence. We believe in an 
eventual millenium. Amid present circumstances, 
our station is beside the altar of Patriotism and Re- 
ligion. Here, we have placed our hopes: here, 
we have found a home for our hearts. If the storm 
gather, we will look for our rainbow, but if it come 
not, and deluge-floods succeed, we shall expect 
some Ark of Safety to be provided—some Ararat, 
on which it may rest—some gentle Dove to bring 
us the Olive of Peace. Neither in tempest nor 
calm, do we rely upon the unreturningjRaven. It 
is an “ unclean”’ Bird. 


* See the late elaborate and powerful work by Rev. Dr. 
Bascom, entitled “‘ Methodism and Slavery,” from which 
several important facts in this article are drawn. 





LINES TO MY FATHER. 


BY THE STRANGER. 


Father, thy locks are few and gray. 

Father, youth’s strength hath past away, 

And with it, those, the young, the gay, 
Ye loved and cherished. 

O’er vacant earth ye look around, 

Nor view wild mirth and wilder bound ; 

But ah! from many a sodded mound, 
Speak forth the perished. 


The Thrush and Robin sing their lay,— 
The Sea-Gull soars above the spray, 
And distant o’er the silvery bay, 
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Fleet sails are going. 
On every zephyr’s breath a strain 
Comes, borne from rustling fields of grain ; 
And out upon the verdant plain 

The herds are lowing. 


The Elm that stood upon the hill, 

*Neath which ye play’d, stands bravely still ; 

And swift wheel of the old mill 
Rolls blithe as ever. 

The waters Jave the pebbled shore 

Before the ancient cottage door : 

Alas! the loved are there no more— 
They’re gone forever. 


In looks the rising sun with pain, 

Thro’ the cot’s old diamond pane ; 

For his old friends he seeks in vain, 
Heaven light their morning ! 

And resting on yon western hill, 

He gazes o’er the cottage still, 

Then seeketh, veiled with thoughts of ill, 
His chamber’s mourning. 


The moon, so sad and yet so bright, 
Looks thro’ the solitude of night : 
It seems a lone, forsaken sprite, 

O’er lost love weeping. 
Not so, when out upon the green, 
With him who lies earth’s folds between, 
Ye were beneath her lovely screen 

A revel keeping. 


Not so, when waking from thy dream, 
Midnight, ye saw her kindly gleam 
Jn on thy couch a soft mild beam, 
Like thy fond mother. 
No—her pale rays fall on the graves 
Of hearts that once were life’s best braves, 
And well the thought, their breasts she laves, 
Saddens all other. 


Now, strangers sit around their hearth, 
Thy boyhood’s home, thy boyhood’s birth ; 
And sad’ning is the voice of mirth 
Their hearts are making. 
Tt starts an echo in the breast, 
That never finds an earthly rest ; 
That vibrates through time’s wilderness, 
Past dreams awaking. 


In days by-gone, the ocean spoke 
To thee sweet numbers, as it broke 
On the gray beach and wildly woke 
Throbs of pure pleasure. 
But now, each muffled, measured surge, 
Falls on thy memory like a scourge : 
Its sounding wail a mournful dirge 
O’er buried treasure. 


O’er childhood’s home ye sadly look, 
For in lawn, grove and shady nook, 
Ye read, as a familiar book, 

- Thoughts of a brother. 


Vor. XI—67 





What is it that hath caught thine ear, 

His laugh? Oh! sire, he is not here, 

He sleeps with those, the loved, the dear, 
Father and Mother. 


Yes, thou art left in age alone ! 
For the young hearts in youth thy own, 
Are as the monumental stone 

Above their bosoms. 
Yet here are hearts that burn to be 
The joys of other days to thee,— 
Green bays upon the parent tree, 

Till they’re sear blossoms. 


Dear Father, as ye love the dead, 
Parents and brother in earth’s bed, 
So, blessings on thy snowy head, 
My young heart loves thee. 
Oh! while ye tarry here below, 
May hearts for thee ne’er cease to glow, 
And thro’ age’s wintry frost and snow, 
Heaven watch above thee ! 


Bat time is fleeting, and we must 

All crumble in the general rust, 

That gives to kindred clay its dust, 
That blight may sever. 

Yet, where thy parents walk on high, 

Paths of bright bliss beyond the sky, 

And never sicken, never die,—- 
We'll love forever. 


Baltimore, Md. 





MR. DANA’S PROSE. 


Poems and Prose writings, by Richard H. Dana. Boston: 
Russel, Odiorne & Co., 1833. 


The character of Mr. Dana, as a poet of a high 
order of excellence, is well known in this country, 
although the peculiar qualities of his poetry are less 
highly appreciated than they deserve to be. And 
this, his fame as a poet, seems to have overshaded 
and kept ont of sight his singular powers as a wri- 
ter of prose. The highest efforts in one of these 
branches of composition do not surely preclude one 
from the like success in the other. Many of the 
faculties which show, perhaps, to the best advan- 
tage in the forms of verse,—fancy, imagination, skill 
in the use of language,—are hardly less serviceable 
in prose composition, and we might naturally ex- 
pect what we find to be the fact, that the exercise 
of the poet, in his peculiar vocation, will impart 
some degree of grace and polish to whatever he 
may choose to give to the world in the shape of 
essays, letters, or romance. Certainly Dryden’s 
dramatic criticisms display as much of his un- 
matched strength, as his Ahithophel ; Milton’s prose 
is hardly inferior in splendor of language and im- 
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agery, to the Paradise Lost : Cowper's letters show 
the same graceful simplicity and choiceness of idio- 
matic English, with his Task: the Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes is no less stately than the Rambler. 
Beside the resemblance in style in the two kinds of 
writing, there must also be deeper resemblances, 
drawn from the essential character of the writer. 
From his darker or more cheerful views of human 
life, shall every mental product come to have a pe- 
culiar blending of light and shade, contrasts softer 
or more abrupt, of melancholy and gladness, as the 
same characteristics are more or less apparent in 
every man’s conversation: from his careful or 
irregular discipline, his tame or impetuous passions, 
his predominant fancy or severe reason, shall the 
whole outline of his work take its character and be 
complete and well traced, or distorted and defec- 
tive; and asthe elements of every man’s spirit are 
different or differently combined from those of 
every other man, so as to make him what he is, 
and not another, as his experience is unlike, his 
point of view unlike that of all others, so must all 
the products of his mind, which are no mere con- 
structions, but a natural development of the man, 
however diverse they may be in form, substance, 
or purpose, have yet that distinct trace of their ori- 
gin, that every skilful reader shall detect it, just as 
there is a general likeness among all the sons of 
the same father. We would of course expect, that 
the prose writings of a poet should be marked by 
the same features which distinguish his composi- 
tions in verse, the same restrained or riotous ima- 
gination, the like plain or rich phraseology, the like 
open or involved constructions. The reverse we 
should not expect. For while the poet uses the 
same faculties and the like arts of composition with 
the writer of prose, he must use some of those 
faculties in a higher degree, as well as others of a 
higher order, and must obey the laws which are 
common to both, and others also which prose always 
rejects, as those of metre, and many touching the 
inversion of sentences. The transition from wri- 
ting prose to writing poetry presents, therefore, in 
the nature of the case, a difficulty which does not 
exist in that from verse to prose, and while, there- 
fore, we expect, from reading Goldsmith’s Travel- 
ler, that his essays will be of uncommon excellence, 
we are not surprised that Cowley, whose essays are 
so delicious, should have failed in poetry, or that 
Jeremy Taylor, whose sermons are redolent of the 
Muses, should have had little success in his attempts 
at versification. It commonly happens, however, 
that one will choose to rest his claims to applause on 
his efforts in one or the other only of these depart- 
ments of literary labor; and if he ventures at all in 
both, his efforts in one of them will be so occasional 
only, or with so much less of heart, that his title to 
fame will be measured by those which are most 
voluminous, or done with the best good will. Sir 
Walter Scott will always be judged of by his 


novels, hardly by his metrical romances. Donne 
is better known by his sermons than by his satires. 
Drummond will always live in his sweet sonnets, 
while his Memoirs of the James are already forgot- 
ten. It is worthy of remark here, that the Greeks 
and Romans seem to have gone much farther than 
the moderns, in the strictness with which they kept 
separate these divisions of literary achievment. 
Their chief writers confined themselves to one, and 
seem to have considered all their attempts in the 
other as recreations. We have no remains of 
Sophocles which are not in verse, nor have we 
reason to believe that the gorgeous imagination of 
Plato, who ever discourses as “ with his singing 
robes about him,” found the realm of prose too nar- 
row for its ethereal excursions. Virgil, we are 
sure, made no serious effort, but in his calling as a 
poet; and Livy sought out no metres in which to 
clothe his splendid narrative of wars and sieges. 
Cicero, indeed, would rule a double empire, and 
won only mortification and a failure. The per- 
petual severity with which they observed in their 
practice, the distinction of poetry and prose, had its 
origin in the natural and essential difference be- 
tween them, and they well judged, doubtless, that 
excellence in one was enough to fill up the measure 
of any man’s ambition, and that it could be given 
to no mortal to attain undying fame in both. The 
rule which controlled their efforts, having its foun- 
dation in nature, and in the structure of the human 
mind, has been confirmed by the judgment of all 
succeeding ages, in the experience of every man 
who has obeyed or transgressed it. Authors are 
known beyond the circle of their contemporaries, 
and the few who love to delve in lore which all the 
rest of the world has forgotten, not as authors sim- 
ply, but in one kind only, as poets, or as writers of 
prose. It may take generations to make this rule 
effective, and we now read Herbert’s “ Country 
Parson,” with no less of affectionate admiration 
than we do the divine songs of the Temple, and 
doubt which of the two will live the longest in the 
memory of men. But of the thousands who read 
with delight Chaucer’s Canterberry Tales, how 
many have done more than turn over the leaves 
which contain the Parsonne’s Tale, or the Tale of 
Melibeeus?t Of the millions who have heard of the 
lofty purity of Petrarch’s sonnets, how many have 
heard too of his eloquent vindication of his coun- 
try’s right to freedom? The thoughts we have sug- 
gested, while they show, that one man can hardly 
attain such excellence in both prose and verse, as 
the world will gladly retain forever, serve also to 
show that he who has acquired a clear superiority 
in one, may also, if he will, reach the like supe- 
riority in the other. Of this latter part of our con- 
clusion we have a proof in Mr. Dana. We think 
that among the rude mass of prose writings which 





are continually thrown out among us, his are as con- 
spicuous for their higher qualities, as his poems are 
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above the flood of what, by courtesy, passes cur- 
rent as poetry. 

“ Who cares now-a-days,” said once a critic, 
whom we can hardly call acute, though he had 
some perception of the rules of popular judgment 
among us, and who spoke in reference to Mr. Dana, 
‘‘ who cares for the otto of prose?” The criticism 
was designed to be a censure; yet, if we judge 
truly, it conveys a high and merited commenda- 
tion. There is in Mr. Dana’s peculiar style, much 
of the concentrated and refined, which gave point 
to the witticism of the critic. There is nothing 
slovenly about it : no rude and disjointed metaphors, 
no clumsy and broken sentences, none of that man- 
nerism which gives a “ fatal facility” to the com- 
poser, and may be agreeable enough, till it is found 
out to be mannerism. There is no affectation of 
brilliancy, and no trace of the so common vice of 
straining continually after effect. While all is 
polished with much care, and no words are admit- 
ted but those which have a claim to be where they 
are, all is still natural, and seems to be the speaking 
out of a full mind and generous heart, rather than 
the result of a nice, artistical elaboration. They 
have, in a large degree, the charm which is some- 
times found in the conversation of highly gifted 
men, when they speak without reserve, and on sub- 
jects which interest them deeply ;—the expression, 
in unconscious grace and energy, so befits the 
thought, that they seem to be born together, to be 
parts and parcel of each other, generated and ut- 
tered by a single impulse of the soul, and in such 
manner congenerous, that to alter either would be 
to curtail the whole of its perfection. This quality 
of his style is doubtless the product of a laborious 
art; for it is attained only by few, even in the 
enthusiasm of earnest conversation, and may rather 


timent and expression, no Jess than the contour of 
the whole, is to be judged, must be in the man, and 
of a true native growth in him, or, at the least, it 
must be so incorporated with his being by a vital 
ingrafting, that all his sympathies, sentiments, pas- 
sions, shall as freely bend to its control, follow its 
guidance, as the juices of the old stock run through 
the branches which the hand of art has made one 
with it. In any event, to write well, the man must 
write from himself, not from another. It must be 
consistent with his human nature, that it may be, 
in any sense, natural, else it is a pure fiction, a 
sport, and no reality. It must gather its substance 
from his experience of what is true, owe its im- 
pulsive, or persuasive power to his manliness or his 
affections, take all its coloring from his imagina- 
tion, and be a true record of the passages of his 
intellectual history. The sentiment which comes 
so gracefully from one, sounds strange on the lips 
of another. The same words have the most di- 
verse meanings, as we know them to be uttered by 
the sincere man who has felt the thing they mean, 
and by him who utters only the words. In either 
case we judge of the actual import of the language, 
by the character and past experience of him who 
uses it, and determine with the quickness and accu- 
racy of an instinct, whether he speaks what is true 
or false, a whole truth or a half truth tohim. As 
in common talk, so in our judgment of books. We 
demand that men write in a sincere spirit, what 
they honestly think, what they have truly seen. 
We would have a true relation between the man 
and his book, would have him tell his vision in his 
own way, as it is in his own mind, and subject in 
the telling to all the influences of his several train- 
ing and of his peculiar interests, affections, and ex- 
perience .And this relation must exist,—the canon 


be said to be given to them in moments of peculiar} is fundamental in the science of criticism, though 


inspiration. 
ble upon completeness. The thought and the ade- 
quate expression of it are no matter of accident. 


The outline often comes spontaneously, but the de-| them are among the dramatis persone. 


But in composition men seldom stum-| the author is no where apparent. 


We know that 
the Prometheus Vinctus is the work of A¢schylus, 
and the Alcestis, of Euripides, though neither of 
The rela- 


tails, the shading, the exact harmony of parts, the} tion must be perceived, though it forms no part of 
adjustment of the word to the thought, demand | the work itself, as that of a melody to its funda- 
frequent revision and accurate judgment. The| mental bass. 


author must needs be not only originant, but criti- 
cal; must shape, as well as create ; and to do this| for Mr. Dana. 


The merit of originality in this sense we claim 
Not, certainly, to the exclusion of 


well and have the freshness of the original concep- | its higher senses, for this is absolute, and does not 


tion unimpaired, or made more fresh, and seemingly | admit of degrees. 


His thoughts are evidently re- 


more spontaneous, by every added touch, is the| alities to him, his imagery true to his own observa- 


work of genius and the highest skill. 


This feature, which we have referred to as emi-| his sentiments and feelings all his own. 


tion modified by the peculiarities of his inward life, 
From this 


nently characteristic of Mr. Dana’s prose writings,| results a feeling of reliance on the part of the 


can come of no imitation. 


Whatever is fashioned | reader. 
on any outward model, however excellent it may|and pass readily to a genuine sympathy. 


We open our minds to his impressions 
We lis- 


be, must be forced and unnatural, and so must have|ten to his words as those of a true man, and he 


much of that appearance. 
which makes a product of the intellect also living 


The living principle,| overmasters us with our own consent; and when 


,| in his “* musings” he leads our thoughts away from 


must work outwardly from within, not inwardly|the forms of the visible creation, to the spiritual 
from without. 








The standard, by which every sen- ideas which feside in and above them; and when 
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in his thoughts on “ Domestic Life,” he discourses 
of the sanctity, and hallowing influences, and serene 
satisfactions of that blessed society, we feel all the 
while that he has dwelt on these themes with a 
sensibility of unwonted tenderness, and treasure up 
his words, with something of reverence, as of one 
who has a deeper insight than we have. 

This originality is also very apparent in his 
style—the structure of sentences and sequence of 
paragraphs. There is certainly no resemblance to 
the precise stateliness of Johnson, no seeking after 
the antithetic vigor of Junius, no imitation of the 
graceful, but feeble, ease of Addisun. There is in- 
deed no writer, living or dead, whom we can sus- 
pect him of having made a model. You can not 
liken him to Scott, or Irving, to Bacon, or Cow- 
ley, or Walton. Familiar as his writings show 
him to be, with the best authors of the best periods 
of English literature, there is no where a trace of 
a desire to copy them, nor even any degree of that 
unconscious imitation which the often reading of a 
favorite almost always causes. While yet his style 
is his own, there is no appearance of an intent to 
have it so, no mannerism, no frequent recurrence 
to the same phraseologies and tricks of rhetoric, 
which can commonly be detected in those who 
would be thought to write well. The forms of his 
sentences are singularly various to suit the expres- 
sion of the loftiest sentiment, or the simple needs 
of colloquial intercourse. His language is remarka- 
bly pure, masculine and idiomatic, and combines in 
a rare degree picturesqueness with precision ; and 
his paragraphs, in the few essays he has given us, 
follow each other in an order which will not always 
allow of a therefore or wherefore, but which arises 
from the natural flow of his sentiments, and so is 
felt to be a true method, by the reader. We can 
not but remark here the artistical spirit in which 
the articles of this volume are grouped. We pass 
from the wayward moods and sad destiny of Tom 
Thornton, to the fine play of the affections in Ed- 
ward and Mary ; and while our sympathies are all 
alive, and our hearts full of mournful thoughts as 
we have lingered over the terrible story of Paul 
Felton, we go from the unconsecrated grave of that 
miserable man to another scene of sorrow, where 
our feelings are relieved into a softer melancholy, 
which begets cheerful thoughts and hopes, and are 
prepared for an entrance again among the change- 
fal humors of our changeful life, in “ A Letter From 
Town,” and so onward by easy transition through ele- 
vated and sublime musings, and “ A Second Letter 
From Town,” and the acute and poetical criticism on 
Kean’s acting, till we are brought back to the 
charmed circle of our own fireside, by his beautiful 
thoughts on “‘ Domestic Life.” 

In his descriptions of external nature, Mr. Dana 
pictures to the sentiments rather than to the eye. 
There is not much of the clear, sharp outline, or 
minute pencilling which Scott often indulges in, 





and which are esteemed to be the perfection of art 
in this kind. Indeed, his passages of description 
are seldom introduced for their own sake, but by 
way of correspondence or contrast with the state 
of feeling of the actors in his narrative, and so 
there is usually a blending of some passion, affec- 
tion, or imaginative sentiment, with the very sky 
and earth and woods and waters which he repre- 
sents, and the truth of his delineation is, of course, 
felt rather than seen. It may, indeed, be questioned 
whether we do not commonly look on the outward 
world under the influence of some emotion, which 
makes the visible scene another thing to us, than it 
is to him who stands beside us and has no share 
in our present temper, and whether descriptions 
thus wrought out are not in a higher style of art 
and more natural than those which purport to show 
us the reality as it is. This method proceeds 
certainly on a different perception of the import 
of the material forms around us ; and regards them 
not as dead, unmeaning matter, as natural philoso- 
phers call it, but as veiling permanent ideas, by 
which our humanity is allied to them, and there 
is a sympathy of the one with the other. Mr. 
Dana has given a hint of his own theory in this 
passage from Paul Felton. “Paul would often 
ramble among the hills, dwelling upon his own 
thoughts, and seeking for sympathy in natare; but 
she did not always answer him; and then it was 
that he stood like a withered thing amid her fresh 
and living beauty. Sometimes he would sit alone, 
on one of the peaks in the chain of neighboring 
hills, and look ont on the country beneath him, as if 
imploring to be taken to a share of the joy it seemed 
sensible to, as it Jay in the sunshine.” The kind of 
description, which such a conception of the relations 
and uses of nature would imply, is eminently sug- 
gestive ; to a mind which goes along with the mind 
of the writer and yields itself to the feelings he 
has conjared up, it is wonderfully distinct. It seems 
hard to understand how one can be clear to another 
without this condition. 

The same quality is very apparent in his descrip- 
tion of persons. He gives us little detail of di- 
mensions, antique or modern fashion of dress, or 
proportions of nose and chin, but always by some 
few touches shows the man’s character in his per- 
son ; uses his face as an index to his heart, and sat- 
isfied with this, does nothing for completeness. He 
does not play the portrait painter, and cares very 
little whether you see the man, so he has made you 
see what is in him. 

“Tom entered the room, his crisp, black hair off 
his forehead, his swarthy complexion flushed with 
excitement from the conflict he had just witnessed ; 
his mouth firmly set, his nostrils expanded and his 
eye fiery and dilated. He hada marked cast of 
features, the muscles of his face worked strongly, 
and his motions were hasty, impetuous and threat- 
ening. His countenance was open and manly.” 
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Such is our whole knowledge of the person of 
Tom Thornton; yet we can see him as distinctly, 
so well is his character elsewhere developed, as if 
he had been our playmate at school, and had watched 
all the changes of his eventful life. There is a 
picture of another face. ‘The nose and the lines 
from it expressed sarcasm, which was tempered, 
however, by a playful good-nature about the lips ; 
and his eyes had that look of inward contemplation, 
which makes the finest eyes in the world. For the 
most part, there was a rich haze over them, but 
when they turned their notice outward, they sent 
forth rays like the sun bursting through a mist.”* 

There seems to many, in description in this man- 
ner, nothing but vague, loose, cloudy representation. 
And yet to one who has been used to read the in- 
ward life of men in their countenances, there is 
here aclear presentment of a marked feature, which 
he has some time observed, and this serves to indi- 
vidualize and identify the man. A skilful artist 
surely could transfer this description accurately to 
his canvass, without another hint; as indeed from 
some works of the old masters, those too accounted 
their best, we carry away precisely such a concep- 
tion, and no more; the one feature, which so re- 
veals the depths of the heart, absorbs onr attention 
while we gaze on it, and this is all that our memory 
will retain. And, we are sure, the commonest minds, 
whose range and habit of experience have made 
one such case familiar, will more easily apprehend 
this description, than they will form into a whole 
any separate sketches of several outward charac- 
teristics of aman. In fact, we are so accustomed 
to regard the human face as a token of somewhat 
hidden, and which it partially discloses, that we find 
it difficult to look on it otherwise ; and we require 
in a description, that the author should render to us 
the impression which the person he has conceived 

has made on him, and are not content with the bare 
apparition, as a mirror would give it back. 

The qualities of description which we have 
touched on, are eminently characteristic of Mr. 
Dana. They do not preclude the more common 
style of representing things as they seem to the 
eye only ; far less do they imply any want of dis- 
tinctness or vividness in his sketches. Indeed we 
know few authors who bring the scenes they de- 
scribe more distinctly before us, and more com- 
pletely persuade us that we have somewhere al- 
ready seen the like; or who give us in their per- 
sonages more of a genuine flesh-and-blood reality, 
and make them at once familiar to our eye and our 
affections: and though the traits we have referred to 
may endear him most to those who have a like eye 
and a kindred fellowship with nature, even those 
who are not so fortunate can hardly fail to recog- 
nize in his portraiture, whether of nature or of man, 
the marks of a genius of a high order. 


A large portion of Mr. Dana’s prose is in the 
form of narrative, and that essentially dramatic. 
The longest, and in our judgment by far the best, 
of his tales is Paul Felton. It is a strange and sad 
history : a mind made up of the finest elements, grad- 
ually clouded and distempered, by an excess of the 
very qualities which made its peculiar worth, till 
the cloud became darkness, and the distemper mad- 
ness; the fond and trustful affections of a wife 
harshly wrung, and suddenly crushed out of life, by 
the jealousy of a maniac: a witless, outcast, de- 
moniac boy, clinging with fatal gratitude to the 
hand that first showed him kindness. It is a tale 
of the most tragic emotions; love, distrust, hate, 
fear, frenzy, and all traced out, in their minutest 
workings, with terrible distinctness. And over all 
is thrown the shade of superstitious alarms, the 
mysterious excitement of supernatural agencies, 
never visible, but always, in the later scenes of the 
story, felt to be present. Jt is a tale of tragic 
actions ; of tender looks turned to frowns, confiding 
words exchanged for half-uttered prophecies of 
wrath and evil, of a wilful subjection, under the 
pressure of a wayward nature, to the powers of evil, 
and all ending in causeless murder and the burial 
of a suicide. 
The incidents of the tale are arrayed with con- 
summate art. Each is natural in its place, and all 
lead naturally to the catastrophe, which yet comes 
on the reader with a shock, as if he had been in no 
way prepared for it. It may seem like a partial 
estimate, but we know of nothing, since Shaks- 
peare’s Othello, which we think, in this respect, its 
superior. And Mr. Dana gave himself a harder 
task even. For while Othello had ever at his 
elbow, a most malignant spirit, who could make 
circumstances, and misinterpret them, and urge 
on, with subtile surmises, the gentle temper of the 
Moor ; he has sketched such circumstances only as 
may daily occur in a thousand cases, and has made 
their effect to arise solely from the moody and 
yet most generous temper of the unhappy subject 
of his tale. “ Trifles light as air” have here no 
neighbor’s tongue to tell their import, but work 
their deadly work in the recesses of a heart full of 
noble sentiments and too exquisite feelings, and 
framed thereby to receive their entire impression. 
We have sometimes heard the character of Paul 
complained of as unnatural, and as on this depends 
the truthfulness of the whole piece, and it is indeed 
the key to the whole, we will offer one or two sug- 
gestions about it. If we were to take as the stand- 
ard of naturalness that which will commend itself 
as such to all minds, we should exclude al! heroism, 
and deny to fiction even the range of cummon life. 
The developments of common qualities, as they 
might be developed in any and every body, if we 
measure it by this, would make us all unnatural. 





* A Letter fiom Town, p. 394. 


The truth is rather, that the qualities which are 
common to all, are unfolded in each, under peculiar 
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conditions, and so in pecular forms, and as we see 
every day, what is natural in one, is not so in another ; 
and is natural in one only because it springs out of 
his nature, i. e., is the common nature as unfolded 
in him,—under his conditions. The writer of fiction, 
which always partakes of the ideal, is not bound to 
copy any one of the forms which may have chanced 
to come under his own observation ; but may blend 
the common elements as he will, if only the combina- 
tion be such, as our experience shows readily may 
be. That such a man as Paul Felton ever existed, 
we need not affirm. We only need to know, from 
our recollection of what has passed within ourselves, 
or what we have seen among our fellows, that such 
a man would have been one of us, entitled to our 
sympathy and affection, and acting from feelings 
which influence us also, though not perhaps in man- 
ner and form as they do him. Else, Richard were 
no more natural than Caliban. Judged in this way, 
surely no man, who can sympathize with sensitive 
feelings, nursed till they become passions, or who 
has seen how the most delicate sentiments, when 
outraged, become fierce, and make men sullen and 
vindictive, can fail to apprehend this character as 
one that may have been, and that has the marks 
of truth and nature, even if he have not seen one 
among his own friends, who, with some slight change 
of features, might have sat for the picture. Paul 
Felton was, (we can not but speak of him as of 
one whom we have known well enough to have 
made a friend of him,) a man, who lived not the life 
of the senses. To him, sentiments, affections, pas- 
sions, were the great realities. His heart was in 
his thoughts, and his thoughts were dreams. Bred 
in solitude ; among books ; trees, clouds, birds more 
his companions than men; a youth of glowing fan- 
cies, yet tinged in all his musings with deep mel- 
ancholy, he became, of course, self-inspecting, and 
self-distrusting. The very fineness of his senti- 
ments made him proud ; the absence of human fel- 
lowship rendered him shy and abstracted ; his own 
rich thoughts, ever seeking utterance, yet hid in his 
own bosom for want of response in those around him, 
made him suspicious and gloomy ; and the want of 
those graces of person and manner, which make 
men welcome in society, while it made his sensi- 
bilities keener, gave a tenfold impulse to all the 
peculiarities of his character. Such a mind is 
trained to self-torture. Its nicer perceptions of 
propriety and beauty are continually pained, by the 
rude jostlings of the every day life of men. Its 
model, like that of youth, has too much of the ideal, 
and of an ideal formed on its own meditations, to be 
satisfied with what makes our common happiness. 
And when, with a warm and impetuous tempera- 
ment, it insists on its own model, it becomes, as 
men say, morbid, and passes sometimes among us 
into settled misanthropy. 

A man of such mould would readily fall in love 
with a high-minded and beautiful woman, who could 





appreciate his thoughts and the depth of his char- 
acter. He would pour out on her a prodigal affec- 
tion, and demand the fulness of her own heart in 
return. Most men of sensitive natures, and yet of 
some experience of the world, have probably looked 
forward with pain to the moment when a casual in- 
cident, a look, or chance word should betray a trace 
of earthliness in the one whom they have loved with 
a spiritual affection ; or, at least, when the revela- 
tion was made, have felt a conscious chill and shud- 
dering, and as if their affection had been wronged. 
The fault of such an one as Paul Felton was, that 
he could not at once understand how one may be a 
perfect woman, and still less than an angel; and 
that a diffusive regard, a radiant benevolence, which 
rejoices with all who rejoice, and admires all that 
is worthy, can consist with a sole and engrossing 
passion for one. Out of this difficulty, Mr. Dana 
has made Paul’s jealousy of Esther to grow, first 
as a doubt of his own worthiness, then the suspi- 
cion of fickleness in her, then of alienation, then of 
dishonor. His dark mind, brooding on the first, 
passes rapidly to the rest : and his love, because it 
was so strong, when it is changed to doubt, becomes 
intolerable ; and when certainty has ripened it into 
hatred, it becomes the fierceness of frenzy. The 
several steps in this mournful process are told, as 
he only who has sounded the mysteries of the hu- 
man heart can tell them: how his mind is first sha- 
ded by suspicion, and, as if harshly touched, shrinks 
into itself: how he, with a perverse delight, tortures 
anew the bared nerve: how the gloom overshadows 
him: how spirits haunt him, more cruel and relent- 
less than the heathen destiny : the ineffectual strug- 
gles of one willing to be tormented: the alternate 
sway of hope and despair, of jealous hatred and 
returning love: the abandonment of all restraint 
and effort: the giving himself up to fiendish influ- 
ence and control : the resolute steadfastness of his 
fatal purpose : and through al!, his passions swaying 
him as a leaf shaken by the wind: and amid all, 
that dreadful boy ! 

In the whole compass of modern literature, we 
know not a more genuine creation, than this mis- 
erable Abel. Lean, shambling and odious, loathed 
by all and self-loathing, avoided, as polluting, by the 
virtuous and decent, and dreading contact with them 
lest he should convey some strange infection, soli- 
tary and yet dreading solitude, consciously the 
victim of a foul fiend, soldto him to do his bidding, 
carried hither and thither by him, without his will ; 
feeble withal in intellect, and of wandering senses, 
he excites at once disgust, and horror, and compas- 
sion. We know not where in books to find a type 
of him; and though we have seen the like in the 
form of most abject humanity, we have no where 
else found that conception of inward misery and 
want. 

All the accessaries to the singular union of the 
destiny of these two wretched beings, are most ap- 
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propriate. 
with lightning,—that hot forest glade,—that hut in 
the woods—that knife and stone. 

These are in a singular degree wild, and might 
seem fantastic, but for their being so completely in 
keeping with the supernatural features which add 
to the gloom of certain portionsof the tale. This su- 
pernatural does not consist in the introduction of im- 
palpable, but living agencies,—the vulgar machinery 
of witches, spectres, or genii ; but lies in the minds 


of the actors themselves, giving, in the excess of P 


passionate emotions, a permanent reality, and the 
influence of a haunting presence to the conceptions, 
which those very passions have conjured up. So 
Paul, in the moodiness of his melancholy, felt him- 
self impelled by unseen and relentless powers, 
around, above, within him, to some dreadful act, 
and was drawn on to it irresistibly as by the fasci- 
nations of aserpent. ‘ Violent passions and dread- 
ful thoughts,” says Mr. Dana, “ had now obtained 
so complete a mastery over Paul, that they came 
and went like powers independent of his will; and 
he felt himself as a creature lying at their mercy. 
He prayed to them to spare him, as if they had 
been beings that could enter him, and move about 
him, and torment him as they would.” (p.335.) The 
frenzy of the boy is different, yet like; and comes, 
not so much of turbulent passions, as of an intel- 
lect, hardly removed from idiocy, and unsettled by 
neglect, taunting and abuse ; and is that of one, to 
whom an exclusion from his fellows had given the 
sense of an alienated nature, and who, as feeling 
unfit for any other, fell into the companionship 
of shapes, which were only his own half-formed 
thoughts, shaped into outwardness and motion. A 
mind thus feeble might well construe its own con- 
scious weakness into a restraint and pressure from 
without, and incapable of abstraction, would conceive 
that restraint to be some living thing, perpetually 
near to oppress and torment it : and thus, under the 
conscience of an evil deed, made the beings of its 
own creation hideous, as well as always present. 

We copy a passage, which illustrates both the 
characters and their accessaries, as well as exhibits 
the powers of the author: 


“Day broke before they cleared the ridge; a 
drizzling rain came on ; and the wind, beginning to 
rise, drove through the crevices in the rocks, with 
sharp, whistling sounds, which seemed to come from 
malignant spirits of the air.” 

“* They had scarcely entered the wood, when the 
storm became furious; and the trees swaying and 
beating with their branches against one another, 
seemed possessed of a supernatural madness, and 
engaged in wild conflict, as if there were life and 


passion in them; and their broken, decayed arms, 


groaned like things in torment. 


that for a moment drowned the noise of the storm. 


The terror of|over him, and his eyes shut involuntarily. 
these sights and sounds was too much for poor 
Abel ; it nearly crazed him ; and he set up a shriek 


That range of sand hills, blasted, as if| had drenched him to the skin; his clothes clung to 


his lean body, that shook as if it would come apart ; 
his eyes flew wildly, and his teeth chattered against 
each other. The fears and torture of his mind pre 
something unearthly to his look, that made Paul 
start back. * Abel—boy—friend—speak! What 
has seized you ?” 

“* They told me so,’ cried Abel,—‘ I’ve done it— 
I led the way for you—they’re coming,—they’re 
coming—we're lost !’ 

“* *« Peace, fool !’ said Paul, trying to shake off the 
ower he felt Abel to be gaining over him, ‘ and 
find us a shelter if you can.’ 

“ «There's only the hut,’ said Abel, ‘and I would’nt 
go into that if it rained fire.’ 

*“¢ And why not? 

“*T once felt that it was for me to go, and I 
went so near as to see in at the door. And I saw 
something in the hut—it was not a man, for it 
flitted by the opening just like a shadow; and I 
heard two muttering something to one another; it 
was’nt like other sounds, for as soon as [ heard it, 
it made me stop my ears. I could’nt stay any lon- 
ger, and I ran till 1 cleared the wood.—O! ’tis His 
hiding place, when He comes to the wood.’ 

“* And is it of His own building?’ asked Paul 
sarcastically. 

“** No,’ answered Abel; ‘ *twas built by the two 
wood-cutters; and one of them came to a bloody 
end ; and they say the other died the same night, 
foaming at the mouth like one possessed.—There 
it is,” said he almost breathless, as he crouched 
down, and pointed at the hut under the trees.—* Do 
not go, Sir,’ he said, catching hold of the skirts of 
Paul’s coat,—‘ I’ve never dared go nigher since.’ 
“Let loose, boy,’ cried Paul, striking Abel's 
hand from his coat, ‘I'll not be fooled with.’ 

* Abel, alarmed at being left alone, crawled after 
Paul, as far as he dared go; then taking hold of 
him once more, made a supplicating gesture for him 
to stop ; he was afraid to speak. Paul pushed on 
without regarding him. 

“ The hut stood on the edge of a sand bank that 
was kept up by a large pine, whose roots and fibres, 
lying partly bare, looked like some giant spider that 
had half-buried himself in the sand. On the right 
of the hut was a patch of broken ground, in which 
were still standing a few straggling, dried stalks of 
Indian corn ; and from two dead trees hung knotted 
pieces of broken line, which had formerly served 
for a clothes-line. The hut was built of half-trim- 
ed trunks of trees laid on each other, crossing at 
the four corners, and running out at unequal lengths, 
the chinks partly filled in with sods and moss. 
The door, which lay on the floor, was of twisted 
boughs; and the roof, of the same, was caved in, 
and but partly kept out the sun and rain. As Paul 
drew near the entrance, he stopped, though the wind 
just then came in a heavy gust, and the rain fell likea 
flood. It was not a dread of what he might see 
within ; but it seemed to him, that there was a spell 
around him, drawing him nearer and nearer to its 
centre ; and he felt the hand of some invisible power 
upon him. As he stepped into the hut, a chill ran 
Abel 
watched him eagerly: and as he saw him enter, 
tossed his arms wildly, shouting, ‘ (one, gone! 
They'll have me, too.—they’re coming, they’re 





lt startled Paul; and when he looked at him, the 


boy’s face was of a ghostly whiteness. 


The rain ground.” 


coming !’"—and threw himself on his face to the 
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The madness of Paul is peculiar in this, that it 
springs from a wounded feeling in a diseased mind 
preying upon itself, a feeling almost purely inward 
and of himself, and which could not have wrought 


in a well-balanced mind, as it didin his. And this 
gives the reader the impression, that while it was 
altogether involuntary, it was also io part wilful, 
and mingles something of pitying censure with his 
compassion. It was no mortification of pride, as 
in Ajax, nor keen sense of ingratitude, as in Lear, 
nor mere jealousy, as in Othello, nor a moralizing 
discontent, as in Hamlet : but a yielding of himself 
to an overmastering passion, which broken, let loose 
all his passions, and made of his noble powers a 
miserable wreck. ‘There is deep pathos in the ago- 
nies of the dying Hercules, in the Philoctetes : but 
we are moved to a deeper commiseration, by the 
sorrows of a ruined intellect and a crushed heart. 
Something of contempt mingles with our pity for 
the madness of Ajax ; the imbecility of Lear brings 
his frenzy sometimes to the borders of the ludi- 
crous ; we feel too little beside commiseration for 
Othello ; and Hamlet has too much “ method in his 
madness ;” but we go along with Paul throughout, 
pitying, admiring, sorrowing, loving. 

In fine contrast with this sad picture, is the grace- 
ful character of Esther. Pure, O! how pure! 
most free and generous in her affection, loving in 
all sincerity and nobleness; meek, long-enduring, 
always hoping, always trusting ; alas! that she could 
not soothe the anguish of that perturbed spirit! 
Alas! that he who loved so deeply should so madly 
slay ! 

We eannot forbear to extract the scene, near the 
close, where Paul, under the overruling impression 
of his wife’s unfaithfulness, sheds her innocent blood. 


“ He walked up cautiously to the door, and taking 
a key from his pocket, unlocked it, and went in. 
There was now a suspense of all feeling in him. 
He entered the parlor. His wife’s shawl was 
hanging on the back of a chair ; books, in which he 
had read to her, were lying on the table, and her 
work-table, near it, open. His eye passed over 
them, but there was no emotion. e left the room, 
and ascended the stairs with a slow, soft step, steal- 
ing through his own house cautiously as a thief. 
He unlocked the door of his dressing room, and 
ssed on without noticing any part of it. His 
and shook as he partly opened his wife’s chamber 
door. He listened—all was still. He cast his eye 
round, then entered and shut the door after him. 
He walked up by the side of her bed without turn- 
ing his eyes towards it, and seated himself down 
upon it, by her. Then it was he dared to look on 
her, as she lay in all her beauty, wrapt in a sleep 
so gentle he could not hear her breathing. She 
looked as if an angel talked with her in her dreams. 
The dark, glossy hair had fallen over her bright, 
fair neck and bosom, and the moonlight, striking 
through it, pencilled it in beautiful thready shadows 
on her. 
“ Paul sat for a while with folded arms, looking 
down on her. His eye moved not, and his dark 
face wore the unchanging hardness of stone. His 








mind appeared elsewhere. There was no longer 
feeling in him. He seemed waiting the order of 
some stern power. The command at last came. 
He laid his hand upon her heart, and felt its regu- 
lar beat; then drew the knife from his bosom. 
Once more he laid his hand upon her heart; then 
put the point there. He pressed his eyes close 
with one hand, and the knife sunk to the handle. 
There was a convulsive start and a groan. He 
looked on her. A slight flutter passed over her 
frame, and her filmy eyes opened on him once ; but 
he looked as senseless as the body that lay before 
him. ‘The moon shone fully on the corpse, and on 
him that sat by it; and the silent night went on. 
By and by, upcame the sun in the hot, flushed sky, 
and sent his rays over them. Paul moved not, nor 
heeded the change. There was no noise, nor mo- 
tion—there were they two together, like two of 
the dead.” 


If we have given our readers any conception of 
the merits of this tale, and our own conception of it, 
an attempt to analyze the rest were needless; and 
if not, useless. 

We were hardly critics, without some portion of 
fault-finding. We may say then, that, while with 
a certain class of minds, which must be such by 
nature, and cannot be trained to be such, Mr. 
Dana’s Prose Writings will be eminently attractive, 
they may never be very popular. And this be- 
cause of the highly ideal character which runs 
through them, and which requires a certain degree 
of refinement both of character and sentiment to 
understand it. His Edward and Mary, for exam- 
ple, is a sketch of the growth of a mutual affection 
between a youth and maiden, both of most delicate 
and quick sensibilities, and is drawn, as a man of 
kindred sensibilities would draw it. But after all, 
most persons will not conceive it to have much 
likeness to their own “ courtship.” 

We may add that Mr. Dana does not seem to 
excel in the comic, which indeed he has rarely at- 
tempted. 

The fault we are most disposed to censure, if we 
may indicate it without disrespect to Mr. Dana, is, 
that one who could write so well as he can, should 
have written so little. H 


Newbern, N. C. 


F. M. 





NIGHT. 


BY MATILDA FREEMAN DANA. 


Thou comest with an Angel tread, 
A footstep soft and light ; 

All silently dost thou descend, 
Oh, calm and holy night ! 

Thou bringest balm for troubled hearts, 
Mourning o’er secret woes, 

And o’er earth’s weary children shed’st 
The blessings of repose. 
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Thou comest to the sin-sick soul, 
By many doubts distressed, 
And in thy low and gentle voice 
Thou whisperest of rest ; 
And pityingly thou lookest on 
The brow grown pale with care,— 
Thy solemn hours invite the soul 
To pour itself in prayer. 


And to the heavy laden heart 
Struggling with secret grief, 

In which the world may bear no part, 
Thy silence brings relief. 

Oh! let the thought of thee give peace 
To those who weep o’er wrongs, 

Or grief, or sin, for “ in the night,” 
Qur God still “ giveth songs.” 


Bedford Co., Va. 





WHERE .ARE THEY? 


BY E. B. HALE. 


Where are they with whom I started, 
Travelling o’er life’s joyful way ; 
Years have vanish’d since we parted, 

I am here, but where are they ? 
O the hours that blissful blest us, 
O the friends that once caress’d us,— 
Bosom friends that fondly press’d us, 
Where are they? 


As the early crystal dawning, 

Heralds in a glorious day ; 

So was life’s enrapturing morning, 

Bright with Hope’s delusive ray ; 
Scenes of Heav’nly brightness seeming,— 
Scenes with fadeless lustre gleaming, 

Lit with smiles of Beauty beaming, 
Where are they ? 


As the stars in clustering bands, 
Sweetly smiling, smoothly roll ; 
So with clasped hearts and hands, 
Full of bliss we sought the goal ; 
Pleasure’s radiant sky was o’er us, 
Hope on gilded pinions bore us, 
Love in angel guise before us, 
W 0o’d the soul. 


As the streamlet dancing by, 
Joyful ever—ever sings ; 

As the erystall’d evening sky 
Gems of beauty ever brings ; 

So the years in bright appearing, 

Ever glowing—ever cheering, 

Wrapt our souls in love endearing, 

Like the Spring. 


Vo.t. XI—68 





They have gone whose hearts were lightest ; 
They to whom I fondly clung ; 

They whose buoyant hopes were brightest, 
They who sweetest smil’d and sung ; 

Fairy forms in grace array’d, 

Cheeks, where Beauty blushing play’d, 

Eyes, where Love his conquests made, 

Hearts among. 


Why, ah! why, this mournful feeling, 
Why should tears embittering flow ? 

Years in silent swiftness stealing, 
Meet where flow’rs of glory grow! 

There, I'll meet the buoyant hearted, 

Those, with whom in life I started,— 

Those, from whom I weeping parted, 

Long ago! 


Puinam, Ohio. 





THE LAST OF THE TRIBES. 
By I. McLetuan, Jr. 


It is interesting to follow, in imagination, the 
track of the departing Indian Tribes, as they van- 
ish away before the race of the white man; and 
this is particularly pleasing to one, who has pitch- 
ed his tent in a region but recently vacated by 
them. Such an one is constantly reminded, in his 
walks over the Western prairies, or through the 
Western woods, of their late presence and their 
recent retreat. He views the marks of their 
hatchets upon the trees of the forest, he views the 
shattered remnants of their cabins in the dim grove, 
or along the flowery plain; and he often guides 
his steps among the heaving hillocks, where their 
dead of many generations slumber in the land now 
held by the stranger. But few years have rolled 
away since the smoke of the wigwam rose upward 
amidst the groves; and the prow of the canoe 
flashed through the lake and rivers of the land. 
But whither have they disappeared? Where are 
the Tribes of the Mohawks, the Senecas, the Mo- 
hegans, the Penobscots, the Sacs, Foxes, Winne- 
bagoes, Pottowattomies, Creeks, Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, and many other nations once powerful and 
numerous in this broad realm? ‘They have sunk 
into the earth ; they have disappeared from the soil ; 
and he who would look upon their fading relics, 
must follow their course beyond the Mississippi, 
and beyond the Rocky Mountains, to the broad 
plains of Oregon ; and there, by the banks of the 
Columbia river ; in the valley of the Colorado of 
the West, he will find them among the Shoshonies, 
Crows, Blackfeet, Sioux, Arrapahoes, Snakes, 
Eutaws, Camanches, and other warlike tribes that 
rule and reign in those vast solitudes. But 
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even these wild and warlike tribes that traverse 
the valley of the Willamette, and follow their 
game along the Rocky Mountains, or the shores 
of the Pacific, must disappear, in progress of 
time, before the advance of the white man. Al- 
ready are the bold frontiersmen, before whose 
advancing wave they have receded from the Wes- 
tern States; already are they pouring by thousands 
into the green valleys of Oregon; and before their 
onward march, the tribes of the red men will doubt- 
less wither and fade away, as if by some resistless 
ordinance of nature. 

Many of these tribes, beyond and around the 
Rocky Mountains, are yet numerous and powerful, 
and have not yet suffered under the blighting in- 
fluence that has swept away from the face of the 
earth their Eastern brethren of the Atlantic States. 
The most considerable of these tribes, is that of 
the Shoshonies. They subsist on buffalo, elk, deer, 
mountain sheep, antelope, and other game. They 
have conical skin-lodges, a few camp-kettles, 
butcher-knives and guns. Many of them still 
use the bow and arrow. In dress, they follow the 
Indian costume—moccasins, leggins, and the hunt- 
ing shirt. Beaver, otter, bear and buffalo skins, 
and horses, are exchanged by them, with the 
American and British traders, for some few articles 
of wearing apparel; such as blankets and hats. 
They are a remarkably peaceable and intelligent 
race; and would gladly pursue their hunting ex- 
peditions in peace, if unmolested by their more 
savage neighbors. Butthese latter but too often dis- 
turb the peace of the mountaineers, by their preda- 
tory incursions, and a war of retaliation is the con- 
sequence. And these bloody strifes among the 
tribes must gradually operate to diminish, and 
will finally end in the extermination of the race. 

“The Crows” are a wandering and treacherous 
tribe among the mountains, trusted neither by white 
men nor Indians. Much of their country is well 
watered, timbered, and capable of producing an 
abundant increase to the cultivator. 

The Blackfeet Indians reside on some of the 
branches of the Missouri. In the year 1828, that 
most destructive pestilence, the small pox, broke 
out among them, and so terrible was its destruction, 
that the bones of seven or eight thousand Black- 
feet lie unburried among the decaying lodges of 
their deserted village. But they are still as im- 
placable as ever, and wage an unsparing warfare 
among the traders, trappers, and the other tribes. 
The Arrapahoes are another warlike tribe of the 
West, numbering some three thousand. They are 
said to be a brave, thrifty and hospitable people. 
They own large numbers of horses, dogs, mules 
and sheep. The man has but his hunts and his 
wars to occupy him,—all the drudgery of savage 
life falls to the lot of his wife. She takes charge 
of his horses, manufactures his saddles and bridles, 
and leash-repes and whips, his moccasins, leggins 





and hunting-shirts, from leather prepared by her 
own hands; prepares the buffalo robe for his couch ; 
tans the hides for the tent coverings, cooks his 
daily food and places it before him. If sick, she 
watches over his couch, and if dead, she deplores 
his loss, with loud wailings ever his corpse. His 
only duties are to eat, and sleep, and hunt, and 
fight the battles of his tribe. 

There can exist but little doubt, that these war- 
like tribes, when brought into direct collision with 
the hardy woodsmen and pioneers from the Wes- 
tern States, will be involved in bloody conflicts, 
and gradually disappear before their superior dis- 
cipline, arms, and numbers. The men, and the 
descendants of the men who have driven the red 
man from the banks of the Hudson, the Ohio, the 
Illinois and the Mississippi, will not restrain their 
arms from further aggression, when they encounter 
the Indian among the green valleys of Oregon. 
The hardy trappers will at length be brought to 
dispute the right to the soil, as well as the rights 
of chase, among the wide hunting grounds of the 
Pacific valleys, and soon will the Shoshonies and 
the Blackfeet tribes vanish from the soil—as the 
Mohawks and the Senecas have disappeared from 
the Atlantic shores, before the march of white civi- 
lization. If these tribes would unite, under some 
skilful leader, like the Tecumseh or Pontiac of the 
East, they might long withstand the inroads of 
the whites, so numerous and warlike are they. 
But there is little probability of any thing like a 
concerted action taking place among them against 
a common foe ; for they are are mutually hostile to 
each other, and their numbers and energies are 
wasted by frequent wars among themselves. 

While reflecting on their probable extinction, I 
have, in the following lines, imagined the last sur- 
vivor of the tribes, deploring, upon the shores of 
the Pacific, the destruction of his race. 


THE LAMENT OF THE LAST OF THE TRIBES, 


I muse on the lonely shore ; 
I list to the ocean sounds, 
Where the blue Pacific’s roar 
Through its rocky caves resounds : 
And here on the yellow sand, 
Where the chafing billows foam, 
Last of my warlike band, 
My exiled footsteps roam! 
I see in the glassy waves 
Their white bones gleam and shine! 
There, in their lonely graves, 
Wash’d by the sparkling brine, 
The relics of our race 
Rest in their burial-place ! 


I look on the craggy steep, 
Where our tents by myriads stood ; 
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Where the shades fall dim and deep 

From the old primeval wood. 
But alas! no purple smokes 

From the cabin-hearths arise, 
To fling o’er the mossy oaks 

Their blue wreaths to the skies. 
The time-stain’d roofs lie low, 

The walls sink to the dust ; 
The broken door swings to and fro, 

And creaks with cankered rust ; 
The gaunt wolf rears her young 
Where late our yellow harvests sprang. 


I gaze down the grassy vale, 
Where swift the Columbia pours ; 
But within each flowery dale, 
And along the verdurous shores, 
I nowhere hear the tramp 
Of the Indian warrior’s steed, 
As the tribes from the warlike camp 
Pour out with the whirlwind’s speed ; 
I see not the flashing spear, 
Nor the war-axe wav’d on high; 
Nor hear the warrior’s cheer, 
Reécho fierce and high ; 
And I hear not on the gale, 
The song, or the mournful wail. 


They’ve vanished, they have fled, 
Like the shades when dawn is red ; 
Like the soft and vapory cloud 
That veils the hill tops with its shroud ; 
Like the evanescent flush 

Of twilight on the lake ; 
Like the mellow-tinted blush 

Which the colored woodlands take, 
When the Autumn pours his dyes 
From the warm, resplendent skies. 
Vanished have they all, forever ! 
From the mountain and the river; 
From the valley, from the plain, 
And the sandy-bordered main. 


Long by green New-England’s hill, 
Long by green New-England’s shore, 

Where the Northern pine woods cast 

Their dark banners to the blast, 

Roamed the warlike tribes at will, 
Roamed the warlike tribes of yore, 

Ere the Plymouth Pilgrims came 

With the sword and with the flame. 

Long by Hudson’s rolling tide, 

Long by clear Ohio’s side, 

O’er the Alleghanies’ chain, 

O’er the prairie’s boundless plain, 

Roam’d the red-man’s countless band, 

Lords of the extended land ! 


But they vanish’d year by year, 
Like the snow-flakes in the stream,— 

Vanish’d; when the white-man’s spear 

Round them cast its hostile gleam. 








From the lake and from the flood, 
From the dim and darksome wood ; 
From the river, from the fen, 
From the lonely mountain glen ; 
From the prairie, from the cliff, 
Hunter's lodge and fisher’s skiff, 
Vanish'd swiftly and forever, 

Like the bubbles on the river,— 
Vanish’d, like day’s falling fires, 
From the broad land of their sires ! 


Vanish’d far beyond the lakes, 
Far beyond where Huron breaks, 
On its smooth and sandy shore,— 
Vanish’d, far beyond the roar 

Of the Mississippi’s tides, 

Where toward the gulf it glides,— 
Vanish’d, o’er Oregon’s plain, 
O’er the Rocky Mountain’s chain, 
Failing, fading still away 

From the white-man’s iron sway, 
Till the wasted tribe at last, 
From the very earth hath passed, 
Sinking, wearied, in their grave, 
By the blue Pacific’s wave! 





MARIE D’ ENAMBUC. 
A TALE OF THE ANTILLES. 
(Altered from the French.) 


On the western coast of Martinique, beyond that 
sandy coast which extends between the high beach 
and the creek, was situated a magnificent planta- 
tion, belonging to M. D’ Enambuc, lieutenant gene- 
ral of France to the Antilles. The younger son 
of a noble Norman family, he had first visited these 
Islands as a naval officer, where soon, by his cour- 
age and the extreme prudence of his character, he 
acquired independent and absolute authority; and 
although a subject of the French king, he revived 
in America one of those feudal treaties, which 
finds no example in the Mother Country, for he 
was the lord-proprietor of Martinique, Grenada 
and St. Lucia, where, in exercise of justice, his 
sway was absolute, sentence of death or reprieval, 
being at his option. 

At the time of his last visit to Paris, he married 
a young lady, who, although poor, was of noble 
birth and high connexions. The change from her 
humble home to the splendor of her husband’s do- 
main, was enough to turn the brain of a young 
girl of sixteen, but Marie’s amiable qualities soon 
won the affection of the mixed population of the 
colony, and while the whites and the rich Creoles 
showed her unbounded respect, among the blacks 
she was universally styled “ our young Queen.” 
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While the General was absorbed in his exten- 
sive business, his wife gave balls at Fort St. Pierre, 
or indulged in the indolent luxury of a Creole life. 
Their plantation of des Mornes was truly a de- 
lightful retreat. Its stone mansion was flanked 
by four large pavilions, and although it boasted no 
palisade or moat, it was not altogether defenceless, 
for the tower windows were furnished with strong 
iron shutters, a sort of porte-cullis might, at need, 
be lowered behind the principal entrance, and the 
vestibule was defended by a vaulted gallery, where 
a few resolute spirits might have kept an army at 
bay. A large and irregularly planted garden, ex- 
tending around the house, was enclosed on all sides 
by a hedge of the Indian fig tree. This plant, 
which, in a tropical climate, reaches the height of 
the largest shrub, forms a strong and impenetrable 
wall; its leafy foliage, set with thorns, offering a 
formidable barrier to man and beast, and even its 
fruit, bristly with prickly spikes, defies the impru- 
dent hand, which seeks to pluck it. The only 
opening was a gateway, facing the entrance to the 
mansion; at a short distance extended the negro 
houses, the sugar mills, and all the buildings re- 
quisite to a large agricultural project, while far 
away, stretched large fields of all hues of color: 
in the low grounds, the cocoa trees flourished be- 
neath the same wind that wiltered their delicate 
foliage ; the high lands were planted with golden- 
colored maize; and the fields of sugar-cane formed 
long ridges of fresh young verdure, among which 
lay scattered small groups of cocoa-nuts ; but the 
luxuriant growth of its primitive vegetation far ex- 
ceeded any planted crop. Impenetrable forests, 
traversed by solitary Savannahs and girdled by 
bald mountains, flourished beneath the burning sun 
of the Antilles. Now-and-then, a column of white 
smoke might be seen, revealing the existence of 
savages, who occupied the interior of the islands, 
for at the approach of the invading Europeans, 
these aborigines had retired from the coast, and 
although the first colonists had suffered much from 
their incursions, some commercial relations ever 
existed between these Caraibes and the inhabi- 
tants of Fort St. Pierre; more than once, their 
light skiffs descended to the bay ; and it was curi- 
ous to observe their admiring glances, as they 
gazed on the large vessels in the harbor, or stood 
wondering at the lofty houses of three or four 
stories in height. 

It was Assumption Day of the year 1657, and 
General D’ Enambuce and his young wife sat under 
a light awning at the door of their mansion, pleas- 
antly occupied in watching their son, a child of 
five years of age, as he played with a punchinello 
as large as himself, and recently imported from 
France ; while a little way off, stood several young 
negroes, who whispered gaily together, as they 
gazed on their little master, with his pretty play- 
thing. 





The sun was just setting, and his rays, half veil- 
ed by a slight fog, shed a soft twilight over the 
scene ; the dark blue sea broke lazily on the beach ; 
not a sail was descried in the wide expanse, but 
all was hushed and solitary, as on that day when 
Columbus first landed on a new world. There 
was something in the scene that had moved the 
feelings of the young mother, and as she accepted 
a flower brought her by the sportive child, she 
sighed deeply, as she said, “ although it is a holi- 
day, I could almost wish for to-morrow.” 

“And why, Marie,” asked her husband, who re- 
clined in debility on a sofa at her side, a victim to 
the climate, which has since broken down many a 
strong constitution. 

“Are you not sick?” she replied; “ and can I 
help looking forward to the time when your health 
shall be reéstablished, and when we may enjoy 
each festal scene together. But you really look 
better this evening,” she added, hanging solici- 
tously over the arm of his couch. 

“The fresh air revives me somewhat,” he sadly 
replied. 

* Our good doctor has promised you a visit this 
evening,” observed his wife, looking anxiously to- 
wards the road-side, now almost hidden by the 
twilight. 

“T have no need for him, wife,” replied the Gene- 
ral soothingly : ‘‘ quiet and repose are my best 
remedies, and here I enjoy them thoroughly, in the 
suciety of those dearest to me.” As he spoke, he 
lifted his face to the breeze, and shivering slightly, 
exclaimed, “ Ah! it invigorates me; it is as cool 
as spring time in France.” 

“‘ Spring time in France,” responded Marie with 
a low sigh. ‘“ Although six years have elapsed 
since I left my beloved country, yet it seems dear 
as ever. Tell me, husband, shall we not pay a 
visit to our early home, when your business is 
thoroughly arranged! What pleasure to gather 
violets once more in the forest of Vincennes.” 

** Dearest wife!” exclaimed the emaciated inva- 
lid, passing his thin hand, as if in fondness, over 
her glossy auburn locks, “ no doubt you will one 
day return to France, but for myself” — 

“Oh! do not speak so sadly,” interrupted his 
young wife, “I cannot bear the thought of what 
you are about to say; but thank God! you are cer- 
tainly better” :—yet as she looked earnestly into his 
face the unwelcome truth would have way, and 
sobbing aloud, her head sunk on the couch as she 
exclaimed, “ for my sake you will live, for the sake 
of your poor child.” 

“It will be a hard parting, Marie,” replied the 
General, “ but after six months of continued ill- 
ness, I feel that my strength is every day abating : 
sometimes I grow impatient and desponding ; the 
cares of business harass me greatly, and to tell 
the truth, I fear that Garcelas may not prove faith- 
ful to your interests, should I be called away.” 
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“ Nay, dear husband, why trouble yourself with 
that thought? Is he not an intelligent man, and 
one of your own choosing !” 

“| know it; but he is not one to whom I would 
entrust the interests of my beloved wife and child. 
He wants the courage and discrimination neces- 
sary towards maintaining order atnong my turbu- 
lent subjects. Heaven aid me! for what would 
become of you if left unprotected among these 
strangers,” and as he spoke, the General shud- 
dered with distress. 

“ Let us go in,” said Marie soothingly, “ the air 
is becoming too fresh ;” and summoning the slaves, 
she bade them convey their master’s couch into an 
inner apartment. 


Madame D’ Enambuc was twenty years younger 
than her husband ; she had married him at the per- 
suasion of her needy family, and although a prior 
attachment prevented the surrender of her young 
heart, yet the General’s devoted affection and 
watchfulness of her every wish, naturally awa- 
kened in her bosom emotions of lively gratitude ; 
and when she bade farewell to her native country, 
not one among her friends but supposed that her 
girlish feelings had been totally overcome by the 
new engagements upon which she had entered. 

“This has been a sad holiday for you, Marie,” 
said her husband, when he was once more comfor- 
tably extended on his coach. “I would that you 
had taken part in the gayety at Fort St. Pierre, 
where I have ordered that double rations be dis- 
tributed to all the slaves, and general pardon ex- 
tended to past offences.” 


“Thank heaven! that through your means they 
are all so happy,” exclaimed Marie, in an approving 
tone, “ but we will not let the day pass altogether 
unnoticed, for I have ordered some good music for 
this evening, and there comes the doctor to enjoy 
it with us, for I hear his horse’s hoofs already along 
the gravel walk.” 


“‘] trast that my friend Loinville may have ac- 
companied him,” said D’ Enambue, ‘a week has 
past since I last saw him.” 

“Strange to tell, but I do not like that man,” 
murmured Marie. “He is cold, taciturn, and 
seemingly deficient in good breeding. When he 
dined with us the other day, he neglected handing 
me to table, and when I carried him to admire my 
stands of beautiful exotics, he followed me at a 
distance, and looked as though he was counting 
his beads, instead of enjoying my treasures.” 

“ He is certainly no gallant,” replied the Gene- 
ral, “ but you must not be too severe, wife, when 
you remember that he was educated by his mother, 
a Spanish lady of the most rigid and unyielding 
deportment.” 

“Yes! truly,” exclaimed Madame D’ Enam- 


for my prejudice, I will receive him with the most 
marked attention when he next visits us.” 


The door now opened, and a servant announced 
the arrival of two guests, Dr. Johnson and M. de 
Loinviile. 

“T am happy to see you, gentlemen,” exclaimed 
Marie, springing forward to welcome them. “ Doc- 
tor, your patient has been expecting you for some 
hours.” The General was about to answer their 
enquiries concerning his health, but a violent fit of 
coughing seized him at the moment, and before its 
irritating cause subsided, supper was announced, 
and advancing to M. de Loinville, Marie took his 
half proffered arm, saying, in gracious tone, “ it 
was kindly thought of, to relinquish the pleasure of 
the ball at St. Pierre, and to spend the evening 
instead with my poor invalid.” 


Loinville’s face, which was naturally of a pale 
yellow, changed into a hue of crimson as she spoke, 
and there was a peculiar expression in his eye, 
which would hardly have escaped the observation 
of a suspicious person. 


“Yes!” observed the physician, “they have 
had great doings there this evening: triumphal 
arches were erected for the occasion, with trans- 
parencies bearing the name of ‘ Marie ;’ the 
houses were brilliantly illuminated ; the rage for 
dancing pervaded all classes; and the militia turn- 
ed out this morning with drums beating and ban- 
ners waving to the breeze. Nor did they allow 
your house, madam, to pass without particular 
notice.” 

“Tam rejoiced that the inhabitants appear so 
much attached to my wife,” observed the General. 
“Should she be left unprotected, I trust that she 
may find them devoted to her interests. If Provi- 
dence allows, I propose making a tour of these 
Islands in the course of the next season.” 

“Yes! we shall enjoy the journey when you 
grow strong and well,” interrupted Marie. 


The General shook his head despondingly, and 
as if to change the subject, the physician handed 
the mistress of the mansion to the now furnished 
board, lighted by twenty waxen tapers, and glit- 
tering with a princely display of silver plate, crys- 
tal and costly porselain; while a dozen slaves 
stood around, watchful of every least movement. 

Hardly had supper commenced, when the senti- 
nel’s “who goes there” gave intimation of some 
new arrival, and a moment after, a servant an- 
nounced the visitor as Henry Maubrey. who had 
just reached Martinique in a vessel] direct from 
France. Marie’s face became colorless as her 
muslin robe, and her lips quivered with momentary 
agitation, as she caught that familiar name; but 
mastering her emotion, she coldly, but gracefully, 
met him at the entrance, and introduced him to her 





bue, “ it is hardly possible to expect refinement in 
any but a native Parisian, and to make reparation 


hasband as one of her early friends. 
“Ah! I see that she knows him well enoogh,” 
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thought Loinville, as he returned Maubrey’s polite 
bow with haughty formality. 

“* Maubrey, did you say t the name is familiar 
to me,” muttered her husband, half roused from 
his evening torpor. Then recovering his native 
politeness, he pointed to a chair at the board, and 
pressing him to be seated, eagerly enquired the 
latest news from France. The young man rose, 
as he answered the question, and drew from his 
pocket a large packet of letters, which, as he said, 
had been given to his charge, to deliver personally. 

““Ah! my friends have not forgotten me,” ex- 
claimed Marie, as she hurriedly broke the seal. 

“No, madam, they constantly speak of you; 
and it was at their earnest entreaty,” he added in 
an under tone, “ that I was induced to pay you this 
hurried visit.” 

Marie’s eyes filled with tears, and her bosom 
swelled visibly ; but she felt that Loinville’s gaze 
was fixed upon her, and coldly returning him her 
thanks, she commenced reading the first sheet. 
Often in the perusal her eye dwelt longer than 
necessary on the page, as she caught the musical 
tones of that voice, once dearer than any other to 
her ear, or glanced at his tall and manly figure, 
and fine, expressive face, now shaded with ha- 
bitual melancholy. 

* You must not refuse to pass a week with us,” 
said the General, as his visitor gave intimations of 
a speedy departure ; “ for my wife would love to 
make particular enquiries concerning her distant, 
but well-beloved friends.” 

Marie could hardly bear the beseeching yet re- 
proachful expression of Maubrey’s hazel eyes, but 
she felt unable to urge the invitation, and without 
appearing to notice it, she rose from her chair, 
and approaching him, said, “I believe that this is 
your first sea voyage, sir?” 

“ Yes, madam. I have visited the Antilles with 
the intention of establishing myself here, if appear- 
ances prove favorable, fur perhaps you have heard 
that my patrimony has been entirely expended in 
the service of the King, my master, and being 
taken prisoner while in arms against that regicide, 
Oliver Cromwell, I was thrown into the prison of 
Leith, whence I should have issued but for execu- 
tion, had not a kind friend devised for me a way 
of escape.” 

“ Thank heaven!” murmured Marie unconscious- 
ly ; then immediately added, * and did you see my 
dear sister Louise? Did she herself place these 
letters in your hands ?” while, as the thought of her 
early home brought its thousand associations to her 
mind, tears streamed down her cheeks and were 
only dried up by the low enquiries of Henry, 
‘“‘ Marie, dear Marie, are you happy, quite happy ?” 

Then her woman’s pride came to her relief, and 
rising hastily, she approached her husband, and 
commenced unfolding the contents of the letters. 
The silence soon became contagious; even the 





good-natured physician felt that all was not right, 
till, supper concluded, the General called for music, 
from a small gallery where several musicians had 
taken their places, and the band played several elab- 
orate pieces on their accordant violins. At length, 
a single flute was heard, which gave utterance to 
a simple love-ditty, that had been her lover’s favo- 
rite in their days of former intimacy, for Maubrey 
was no other than the once accepted lover of the 
young French girl. As he marked the agitation 
of her features, and guessed at a glance the work- 
ings of her heart, Henry could bear the interview 
no longer, but rising suddenly, as if having re- 
called some business which required his immediate 
departure, he bade farewell to the General, bowed 
to the gentlemen, and with a hurried excuse to the 
mistress of the mansion, was soon on his night 
journey to Fort St. Pierre. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was midnight, and the whole mansion was 
sunk in sleep, saving in one chamber, where Marie 
D’ Enambuc still sat in utter wakefulness at the 
open window, her slight form enveloped in a loose 
cambric robe, her feet thrust into soft, embroidered 
slippers, while a favorite slave opened the long 
plaits of her perfumed hair, and suffered the night 
breeze to play with it, ere she adjusted it for repose. 

** Raise yonder curtain, Palida, methinks the night 
is oppressive and close, as though it forebode a 
storm.” 

The maiden hastened to obey her mistress, and 
as she threw back the silken curtain, she exclaim- 
ed, “truly the heavens are black as ink, and I 
should not be surprised if the tempest visit us before 
morning.” 

“Heaven have mercy on all poor travellers,” 
murmured Marie with a deep sigh. 

It was indeed a gloomy night. There was no 
line of light marking the horizon between the upper 
and lower deep; the sea sighed mournfully; the 
lightning flashed incessantly ; the glittering cucul- 
los glanced through the air like tiny meteors, and 
were lost at length amid the thick foliage of the 
sugar-canes, while the ambrosial scents of the ana- 
nas, the paw-paws, and the jasmines, mingled with 
the spicy breathings of the adjacent woods. 

Marie’s spirit was softened by the scene, and 
raising her dark eyes upward, she besought hap- 
piness for him, the once loved! and yet more ear- 
nestly prayed for herself, that she might be enabled 
to walk in the straight path of duty. 

Just then, the slave, who stood at the window, 
uttered a sudden exclamation, and clasped her 
hands in nervous agitation, till, in reply to Madam 
D’ Enambue’s enquiry, she said, “ Mistress, 1 may 





be deceived, but among yonder trees, I fancy that 
I see figures moving. Can it be the Indians from 
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the interior of the island, who are about to molest 
us ?” 

“ Foolish girl! your fears deceive you,” re- 
joined Marie, as she gazed for a moment on the 
designated spot; “it is nought but the waving of 
the foliage. Yet hush! The dogs bark furiously, 
as though disturbed—can it be that there is danger 
at hand? Ah! now I hear Nankin’s white especi- 
ally, and they say that he can scent a red-skin, 
ever since the old planter, his master, was butch- 
ered by one of them.” 

Then recovering her accustomed courage, she 
added, ‘* and yet we have hardly any thing to fear ; 
the iron grate is closed, a dozen men from the corps- 
de-garde, and the sentinel is at his post, ready to 
fire on the first intruder.” 

At that moment, she was interrupted by the 
crash of boughs, as though some one had leaped 
into the garden, and with a low shriek, seizing her 
child from the couch, she hurried through the long 
gallery leading to an apartment where her husband 
sat, overlooking some papers with Loinville, and 
in broken accents unfolded the cause of her alarm. 

“You must have been dreaming, Marie,” re- 
turned her husband soothingly ; “ here lies the key 
of the strong grate at my side, and it is as impossi- 
ble to cross that tall thorny hedge, as to scale Fort 
St. Pierre.” 

In a moment, Loinville was at the window; a 
sudden flash of lightning broke on him, as he open- 
ed the lattice work to look out ; just then an arrow 
struck against his coat sleeve, and exclaiming, 
*‘ here is sufficienf proof of the vicinity of the In- 
dians,” he closed the casement, and coolly added, 
as he examined the little weapon, “ ’tis lucky that 
it came no nearer, for I perceive that it is poisoned. 
See,” cried he, as aided by the lightning, he looked 
again, “see the contrivance by which they have 
gained entrance, and pointing to a large tamarine 
tree, one of whose branches met, in close vicinity, 
a bay which grew near the inner hedge, he pointed 
out a savage, who was even then daring the aerial 
bridge, by which alone they could gain access to 
the garden. And now, a loud yell was heard below 
the windows, and violent blows shook the centre 
door. 

Roused from his debility by the pressing danger, 
the General hurried his wife and son to a gallery, 
which ran through the entire mansion, and after a 
few words of comfort and encouragement, he has- 
tened to arm his servants, and arranged them in 
the casemates, or covered archway, from which 
they might readily defend the passage, which open- 
ed on the vestibule. He then returned to the 
wicket, where Loinville stood watching, and where 
they were joined by the physician, who looked pale 
and agitated, on being so suddeniy awakened by 
those fearful yells. 

Just then a fresh clamor arose, in answer to the 


pannels were shattered from their strong iron bars, 

and as the entire door gave way, a cry of triumph 

burst from the savage foe, whose rage was fur- 

ther increased on discovering the iron port-cullis, 

which was immediately dropt by the attacked party. 

Hope of escape from further violence Was now 

strengthened by the distant beating of tambours, as 

the troops at Fort St. Pierre, alarmed by the noise 

of musketry, hurried along the road to the succor 

of their beloved governor. 

“* Many have fallen in the skirmish,” observed 
M. de Loinville to the General, as guarding the 
port-cullis, he could distinguish the confused and 
moving mass, who groaned piteously, as their com- 
rades, regardless of their vicinity, trod on them at 
each fresh assault. And now, piercing cries 
issued from the gallery, and rushing thither, with 
the first exclamation of alarm, which had yet been 
won from his lips, Loinville arrived, just as two 
athletic Indians sprang through a window, which 
they had won by escalade, and were in the act of 
seizing on the helpless Marie, who covering her 
child with her body, lay half fainting on the floor. 
* Villains,” cried Loinville, as parrying the blow, 
which was about to fall on her defenceless head, 
he received a severe wound in his right arm; but 
firing his pistol with the left, he laid low one of the 
savages, and brandishing his poniard with furious 
courage, struck the other to the heart, and hurled 
his bleeding corpse on the heads of those who had 
now reached the top of the ladder. Then ap- 
proaching the lifeless lady, he raised her in his 
arms, and called aloud for assistance, til] when the 
physician arrived, he sank back pale and insensi- 
ble from loss of blood, murmuring, “ thank God! 
that I have saved her! I, who would give my life 
for her's !” 

In the meanwhile, the port-cullis had given way, 
and as the savages thronged in, they fell confu- 
sedly beneath the musket shots that poured out on 
either hand. Thus courageously repressed, they 
yielded at length, but only to meet their fate from 
the hands of the fort troops, who having now 
reached the mansion, dealt the most merciless 
slaughter around. 

Day dawned upon a scene of blood withont, 
while within, the destroyer was yet at work, for 
exhausted and overcome by the fatigue and excite- 
ment of the preceding night, the invalid General 
had sunk into a deep stupor, and stretched on a 
couch, he lay in half consciousness, in spite of 
the strong cordials administered by his watchful 
physician. Suddenly, he awoke from this leth- 
argy, and clasping the hand of his weeping wife, 
who hung over him in agonizing solicitude, he 
blest her audibly and repeatedly ; and then anx- 
iously enquired for his friend Loinville. 

Supported by two servants, the wounded man 
now entered the apartment, his face pale as ashes, 
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safe!” murmured the General, as he feebly re- 
turned the pressure of his hand. “I have sent 
for you—I would speak to you—death draws near, 
I must hasten :—my last thoughts must be for God 
alone.” 

Marie buried her face in the bed clothes and 
sobbed convulsively, as the truth of her coming 
bereavement was thus unfolded to her mind. Un- 
conscious of his intention, she hardly noticed her 
husband’s movements, as laying her hand in Loin- 
ville’s, he made a strong effort to rise, then fell 
back again, exclaiming, “my wife! my child! to 
you I confide them. You will one day fill my 
place—Marie will be yours!” 

Marie shrieked aloud, as looking up, she caught 
the peculiar expression of Loinville’s eye, as it 
fastened upon her, and snatching away the hand 
which he sought to retain with nervous force, she 
was about to address her husband ; but he had fal- 
len back insensible, death had already done its 
work, and leading her away from the couch, the 
physician gave the young and bereaved lady to the 
charge of her faithful attendant, Palida. 





CHAPTER III. 


A year had elapsed since the death of General 
D’ Enambue, and although the Count de Loinville 
still paid the most devoted attention to the inte- 
rests of the young widow, yet his manner was ever 
so formal and reserved, as to induce her to believe 
that he had no intention of pressing the suit, so 
marked out for him by her deceased husband. 

Although the mourning habiliments still pre- 
served the memory of her bereavement, yet there 
were times when the heart would look hopefully to 
the future, and the thought of a meeting with her 
first love, Maubrey, could not always be stifled in 
her susceptible bosom. 

It was on one wet evening, during her abode at 
Fort St. Pierre, that her solitude was interrupted 
by a visit from the Count, who, after the usual dry 
detail regarding the exercise of his authority over 
her large domain, and the successes which had at- 
tended his efforts towards the well being of the 
plantation, requested a continued interview, for the 
purpose of addressing her on a subject, particu- 
larly interesting to himself. Marie became pale 
with anxiety, for Loinville’s unusual animation 
revealed his secret project, and when he recalled 
to her the last injunctions of his deceased friend, 
and declared with how much difficulty he had pre- 
served silence during a decent period of mourning, 
her heart died within her, and throwing herself on 
his generosity, she declared how utterly incapable 
she felt of returning his attachment. Loinville’s 
countenance grew dark with suppressed passion, 
while in almost threatening tones, he revealed to 
her the unprotected condition to which she would 
be exposed by forfeiting his friendship through her 


refusal ; for be assured, madam,” said he haughti- 
ly, “I may be made, through your unkindness, as 
warm a foe, as I have proved a friend.” 

Marie shuddered, as she felt how completely she 
lay in his power, for by his talents and finesse, he 
had acquired absolute authority over her ignorant 
slaves, who, at his suggestion, might easily be 
tempted to throw off their yoke of bondage. 
Thoughtful of the interests of her youthful son, 
the sole heir to the paternal domain, she judged it 
best to irritate him by no decided refusal, and only 
prayed for a few days’ delay, during which she 
might consult with her trusty counsellors, good 
father Du Tertre, the Catholic Missionary of these 
Islands, and Dr. Johnson, who was a constant 
resident on her plantation. 

When she unfolded her situation, aware, as they 
were, of the difficulties that threatened her, they 
both prest on her the necessity of overcoming her 
aversion ; till, when in faultering tones, she con- 
fided to her confessor the history of her early 
engagement, and the love which she still cherished 
for Maubrey, Du Tertre ventured to suggest the 
probability of his death, since no tidings had reach- 
ed her concerning him, since their last meeting. 
“ Although it is not a matter of conscience,” he 
added, “ since, before God, you are free to choose, 
yet you are well informed of Loinville’s implaca- 
ble resentment, and the large party which he has 
already won to his interests among your mutinous 
subjects.” 

It was with a heavy heart, that Marie prepared 
to attend mass on the following morning, after 
another painful interview with the Count, who, 
true to his promise, did not even refer to his pri- 
vate affairs, but came to desire her signature to a 
paper, commanding the execution of a foreigner, 
in the employ of a brave seaman by the name of 
Baillard, who had been wounded in a late quarrel 
by this adventurer. 

“Tt is the first time that I have been summoned 
to so painful a duty,” observed Madame D’ Enam- 
bac. ‘“ You say too that he is only wounded, and 
that the crime is hardly heavy enough to”— 

«Tt is contrary to law, that a slave lift his hand 
against his master,” rejoined the Count. “ Such 
an example is necessary to the maintenance of 
order in the colonies, as well as to your own safety, 
madam. What would become of us, were they 
not kept under by the fear of punishment ?” 

“ ] know that the guilty lay themselves open to 
it,” replied Madame D’ Enambuc, hesitatingly, 
“but I cannot put my name to that cruel paper. 
Weigh the matter well, sir, and should it prove 
absolutely necessary, I request you to sign it as 
my lieutenant general. But remember, let mercy 
have its full sway.” 

Loinville bowed an assent, and without attempt- 
ing further conversation, hastened from her pres- 
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ever, at his post; ready to present her the holy 
water, and then to conduct her to her accustomed 
pew, which was distinguished from the rest by full 
muslin draperies, looped back with garlands of 
verdant palm leaves. 

Absorbed in her devotions, Marie remained 
kneeling during the whole mass, but when the last 
Gospel was about to be read, she arose, and for the 
first time observed a few letters, traced in charcoal 
on the white wall, beneath the palm garlands. Her 
prayer-book fell from her hands, and in trembling 
agitation she sunk on the seat, for in spite of the 
rude implements, the hand-writing was familiar, 
and she still remembered the signature of the be- 
loved but ill-used Maubrey. 


Excusing herself to Loinville, who would have 
conducted her home, she took her seat in the litter, 
while Palida and her young son occupied another, 
and attended by her friend, Dr. Johnson, she pro- 
posed an excursion to one of her neighboring plan- 
tations, where she often visited the negroes, and 
cheered them in their labors, with kind words and 
still kinder favors. 


As they reached the avenue, after a few hours 
journey, a slave rushed out from a clump of trees, 
whence he had watched their arrival, and presented 
her a small purse, containing a slip of paper, bearing 
these words, ‘Save me, Marie, if you have still 
any regard for the unfortunate Maubrey.” 


A shriek broke from her lips, as the astonished 
lady gazed on this well-remembered token of un- 
changing affection, which she had bestowed on her 
lover in gone-by days. She pressed it fervently to 
her lips, then with a strong effort for composure, 
enquired of the slave, who it was that had given it 
to his charge. 

He answered that it came from a poor, hired for- 
eigner, who had lately wounded his master, Captain 
Baillard, and who had been carried in chains, on 
the preceding day, to the prison of St. Pierre; 
“‘ where they say he will be hung this very day,” he 
added, in tones of sadness. 


“ Enough! Enough!” exclaimed Marie, wring- 
ing her hands convulsively. ‘ Order horses this 
moment,” she beseechingly besought of her com- 
panion, the doctor, who quickly comprehended the 
nature of the case. 

“God grant that we may be able to reach Fort 
St. Pierre, while there is yet time to save him,” 
exclaimed the weeping lady, as springing from the 
litter, she hurried the preparations for their depar- 
ture. 

In a few moments they were at full gallop, the 
faithful Palida following in the litter with the young 
boy; and at five o'clock in the afternoon, they 
reached the sea-shore, where rose the strong for- 
tification of the Fort. 

Marie shuddered with horror, as she perceived 
workmen, who, under the direction of Loinville, 
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were erecting a gallows on the spot, chosen for the 
execution of criminals. 

Harrying on by a back entrance, she led the way 
to the Fort prison, and hardly staying her foot at 
the door way, in a firm tone she demanded admit- 
tance. For a moment, the guard hesitated, as if in 
doubt; but accustomed to pay deferential respect 
to his mistress, he soon drew the iron bolts, and ad- 
mitted her into its gloomy recess. 

‘* Maubrey! dear Maubrey, I have come to save 
you,” was her first exclamation. 

** Do | dream,” cried the prisoner, starting from 
the torpor of despair into which he had fallen. 
“God of heaven! can it bet Speak, Marie, speak, 
is it indeed yourself ?” 

“Tt is no other,” sobbed the excited lady, as 
throwing herself in abandonment on his bosom, 
she shrieked aloud as she felt the cold iron chains 
that weighed him to the dungeon floor ; till spring- 
ing up, with passionate haste she called for files, 
and almost stamped with excitement as, at her com- 
mand, the guard unlinked the massive fetters, which 
prevented all play of the prisoner’s limbs. 

** Now you are free!” she cried; “ rise, follow 
me—fear nothing !” and clinging to Maubrey’s arm, 
she hurried him to the Fort gate and entered the 
wide saloon, where they usually negotiated all pub- 
lic affairs. By this time, the Count had received 
notice of her bold act, and gnashing his teeth with 
undissembled rage, he entered the apartment where 
she stood, the prisoner at her side. 

* And is it thus that you have treated a brave 
gentleman, one of my dearest and earliest friends,” 
she haughtily exclaimed, as Loinville silently ap- 
proached with an air of cold audacity. 

* Let him justify himself,” he replied, as he 
clenched his fist in his excess of passion. 

“It were easy to do so,” rejoined Maubrey, with 
calm dignity. ‘Six months ago, I left St. Do- 
mingo in a caravel beneath the Spanish flag. The 
conveyance was hazardous, but private and pow- 
erful motives urged me to hasten my arrival at St, 
Christopher. After eight days of difficult naviga- 
tion, we were shipwrecked at the mouth of the 
Penticoste, and lost all save our lives. In this 
embarrassing situation, I addressed a letter to the 
Count de Loinville, as well as one to yourself, 
Madame’’— 

“ Which I never received,” interrupted Marie, 
glancing suspiciously towards Loinville. 

“ Anxiously did I await an answer, as well as 
embarkation in some vessel, which might bear me 
to Martinique, but none set sail; and fettered in 
every movement by my personal want of funds, I 
was driven to despair on receiving an order from 
an agent of the Count’s, commanding that I should 
give proof of the resources which allowed me the 
privilege of living as a free man in the colonies. 
My papers having been lost, as I already informed 
you, I was in consequence arrested as a vagabond 
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adventurer and sold to Captain Baillard, who proved 
a stern and severe master.” 

“ Why did you not write me one line, Maubrey,” 
exclaimed Marie, as the tears coursed one another 
down her cheeks, while he unfolded his painful nar- 
rative. 

“How could I?” he replied; “there was no 
mode of conveyance, for twice was I detected in 
endeavoring to make way ina little bark, and these 
indelible marks,” showing the scars which encir- 
cled his wrists, “ prove how much I suffered for my 
vain attempts. At length, one day, Captain Bail- 
lard employed me, along with others, to convey him 
to my haven of hope, Fort St. Pierre, where he 
was desirous of transacting business with the 
Count. Joyfully did I obey the summons, and with 
almost superhaman strength, I worked at the oar, 
which was to assist in bearing me to the spot where 
I fondly trusted that my trials would be fully re- 
dressed. I could almost have imagined it brutal 
caprice, when on our near arrival, my stern master, 
observing my desire of debarkation, gave freedom 
to the other rowers, and harshly bade me remain in 
charge of the boat. Forgetful of all caution, and 
yearning to set fuot on the desired spot, I refused 
to obey, and throwing aside the oar, leaped into the 
water and swam to the beach. Drawing a loaded 
pistol from his pocket, Baillard fired on me, but 
thanks to fate! his aim proved fruitless, and spring- 
ing after me, for he had now landed, he was about 
to discharge a similar weapon, when turning sud- 
denly round, I grappled with my foe, and in some 
way, got possession of his pistol, the contents of 
which I fearlessly lodged in his shoulder. 

“The alarm reached the Fort, but probably fearful 
that the business might awaken enquiry on your 
part, I was concealed for the day in the small 
chapel, and when night came on, was loaded with 
irons and brought to the dismal prison, from which 
you have just released me. In the interval, I found 
an opportunity to send you a token, through one of 
my humble friends, a slave belonging to the boat 
crew, who, afraid of detection, should he approach 
you publicly, followed you in your short journey, 
and thus proved the instrument of my preserva- 
tion. I had still some hope of rescue through that 
source, until this morning, when I entirely relin- 
quished hope, on receiving orders to hold myself 
ready for execution, this very evening.” 

A silence of some minutes ensued, interrupted 
only by a messenger, who brought information of 
the death of Captain Baillard from his pistol wound. 
“God have mercy on his soul!” exclaimed Marie, 
as she met unblenchingly the stern gaze of the ex- 
asperated, yet triumphant Count, who saw in this 
event, the means of causing a general revolt, then 
rising and advancing to Maubrey, she said in a tone 
of authority, “ I but exercise my right of mistress 
of these domains, when I declare this gentleman 
to be no longer a prisoner, but free to pursue his 





own pleasure.” And as Maubrey fell at her feet, 
and fixed his dark eyes, expressive of Jove and de- 
votion, on her agitated face, Marie could not refrain 
from returning his glance of affection, even in the 
presence of his watchful and enraged rival. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the following day, Loinville sent in his letter 
of resignation to Madame D’ Enambue, a letter, 
which she was delighted to receive. Alas! it was 
but the first stroke to a general tocsin of revolt. 
The uninformed colonists, as defendants of their 
tottering rights, immediately sided with the wary 
Count, who had scattered full seeds of dissension 
among them : the affair and death of Captain Bail- 
lard was repeated with every distortion, and the 
friends of Madame D’ Enambuc felt that her situa- 
tion was every hour becoming more perilous. 

Anxious to invest himself with fall authority for 
the preservation of her rights, and still more desi- 
rous of claiming the hand, which in her early youth 
had been faithlessly withdrawn by the paternal ju- 
risdiction, Maubrey pressed the necessity of an 
immediate union, and completely won by each tes- 
timony of his constant and unchanging devotion, 
Marie could offer no opposition, and the ceremony 
of their marriage took place at night, in utter se- 
crecy, in the presence of her friend, the physician, 
and the faithful Palida, while Father Du Tertre wil- 
lingly united the couple. 

On that same night, a far darker plot was devi- 
sed and arranged in the dwelling of the Count de 
Loinville. It was agreed that on the following day 
at the time of mass, Maubrey should be attacked 
at the chapel door by a troop of the relatives of 
the deceased Baillard, while several of the ser- 
vants of Madame D’ Enambuc’s household had been 
tempted, by large bribes, to overcome the guard 
and place their mistress in the hands of her foe. 
Fortunately a Spaniard revealed this secret at the 
confessional, and Father Du Tertre hurried to give 
timely warning to the agitated Marie, who shook 
with fear, as she heard the alarming disclosure. 
“There is but one way of saving him,” she at 
length exclaimed, “‘ The St. Malo sails for France 
at to-morrow’s dawn, and Maubrey must take pas- 
sage along with my son; while I remain until I 
receive an answer from the King, who, as I trust, 
will release me from my painful situation, without 
compelling me to forfeit property, which I only 
value as the rightful inheritance of my little Henry.” 

“ Think you, that you can persuade Maubrey 
to a separation?” enquired Du Tertre doubtfully. 

“No! not if he should guess the whole truth. 
But you will only inform him of my desire, that he 
should immediately take passage in the St. Malo, 
where he will receive through my son, a letter, in 
which I shall fully explain my views. Say to him, 
good Father, that I am abvut to require a great 
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sacrifice from his love : tell him that it is essential 
to my life, my happiness : since alas! I cannot trust 
myself with a farewell.” 

Du Tertre felt that Madame Maubrey was safe at 
present, should she appear to hold no communication 
with Maubrey; and while he went to execute his 
difficult task, the anxious lady, along with her son, 
took the way to the chapel, where, surrounded by 
a group of servants, Loinville stood waiting the 
appearance of his hated rival. 

According to her instructions, before commencing 
mass, Du Tertre requested the prayers of the con- 
gregation in behalf of the young heir of the do- 
main, who, at the express command of his deceased 
father, was about to embark for France, where he 
would enjoy the advantages of a more liberal edu- 
cation than these islands afforded. 

A murmur of astonishment ran through the con- 
gregation, as rising slowly in answer to their 
questioning glances, Marie calmly added, “ Fear 
not, good friends, but that my son will return to 
you when he reaches manhood. I trust that he 
will prove worthy of the parent to whom you were 
ever so much attached, and as you are probably 
anxious to know my arrangements concerning him, 
I will inform you, that while I remain among you, 
I confide my boy to the care of the Marquis de 
Maubrey and Father Du Tertre, who will accompany 
him to France.” 

The news of Maubrey’s departure operated fa- 
vorably on the excitable congregation, and bless- 
ings were showered on the heads of the mother 
and her noble boy, as they slowly retired from the 
church. 

It were needless to tell how much opposition 
was offered by Maubrey to the request of his young 
wife, nor how difficult it was to prevent him from 
returning when he received the letter, informing 
him of the whole plot. Before the next dawn. Du 
Tertre tore the young boy from the arms of his 
weeping parent, and at sunrise, Marie watched the 
vessel as it bore him away from his paternal home. 

Deceived by Maubrey’s departure, into the belief 
that Marie regarded him but in the light of a friend, 
Loinville now returned to the allegiance which 
his passion prompted, and although Marie re- 
mained mute and indifferent to his suit, yet now 
that the way was clear, he trusted in the end that 
he would succeed. 

But the dissensions which he had sown among 
her subjects only strengthened with time, and ten 
months after the departure of the St. Malo, a large 
insurgent band, headed by several of Baillard’s near 
relatives, marched boldly to the very gates of the 
fort, in Loinville’s absence, and after a short con- 
flict, seized on the wretched lady and bore her 
away to the Magazine de Movillage, where she 
was placed under strict surveillance with no atten- 
dant save the faithful Palida. 





CHAPTER V. 


A month passed away ia tedious imprisonment, 
which, together with the harrassing anxiety that 
constantly weighed on her spirits, so affected 
Marie’s health, that a slow fever took possession of 
her frame, and she would lie for hours together on 
her couch, in such mute and heart-wearing despon- 
dency, as not all the hopefulness of the faithful 
Palida could in the least degree dissipate. In the 
mean time, the Count de Loinville, alarmed by the 
knowledge of her confinement, employed every 
effort for her liberation, so far as he could succeed 
without implicating himself. But all attempts pro- 
ved fruitless, until one morning, when a vessel of 
war was descried coming quickly into port, when, 
hastily assembling the timid and wavering popu- 
lace, Loinville menaced them so eloquently with 
the King’s anger, should his officers find Madame 
D’ Enambue a prisoner, that throwing down their 
arms, they besonght him to procure her forgiveness 
for their past offences, while they promised that 
for the future they would earnestly seek to atone 
for their faithlessness. 

It was with a face beaming with love and pas- 
sionate delight, that Loinville threw open the door 
of her prison, and in hurried accents, informed the 
pale and feeble lady of the ultimate success of his 
efforts in her behalf. ‘ You are free, Madam,” 
said he. ‘“ A French vessel, which is even now 
approaching, has assisted me to alarm the rebels, 
and they now pray you to grant them forgiveness.” 

A torrent of gratitude broke from Marie’s lips, 
as she caught Loinville’s cheering words, while 
she rejoiced that she was unable to make him the 
retarn which he ardently desired. Accepting his 
proffered arm, for her imprisonment had reduced 
her to a condition of extreme emaciation, she left 
these gloomy walls, and after the quiet of a few 
hours, returned to the Fort, where she appeared 
before a public assembly, convoked by the naval 
officers, who brought important documents from the 
French King. 

What was Marie’s joy, when on being seated, 
the doors of the apartment were thrown open, and 
Father Du Tertre appeared, bearing in his hand a 
huge packet, stamped with the royal seal, while he 
introduced to the assembly M. Vaudrey d’ Enam- 
buc, the Governor’s younger brother, who, at Marie’s 
solicitation, had been sent to the Islands to fill the 
place, which the death of her husband had ren- 
dered so hazardous to herself. 

Loud applauses burst from the vacillating crowd, 
when feebly rising, Marie unfolded the project 
which she had so long, though secretly cherished. 
‘Let me return you my thanks,” she said, “ for 
the marks of attachment, which you have almost 
invariably bestowed upon me; and while I present 
to you the brother of my deceased husband as your 
new Governor, I pray you to grant him the same 
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tokens of affection, which you so constantly lav- 
ished on his predecessor. For myself, I will now 
say farewell, since I return to France, which, as 
the place of my birth, is naturally still dearer than 
this of my adoption.” ‘Then bowing to the as- 
sembly, her pale cheek flushed with pleasure, as 
she presented to them their new Governor. A mo- 
ment of silent astonishment ensued, during which, 
Loinville actually seized his dagger, as with the in- 
tention of stabbing the being, who was thus about 
to frustrate all his darling schemes of passion ; for 
in her departure, he saw only the desire of a re- 
union with the hated Maubrey. Dissembling his 
rage, he however listened to the new Governor’s 
tedious harangue, and then hurrying through the 
crowd, after fixing his eyes on Marie with an ex- 
pression which seemed to say, “I will yet have my 
revenge,” while it drove terror to her heart, he 
suddenly left the assembly. 

As it was necessary that the vessel of war, the 
Amphitrite, should stop for some time at St. Do- 
mingo, after a few days’ stay at Martinique, Marie 
felt that she could not endure the delay, and ac- 
cordingly took passage in a ship bound for Bor- 
deaux, which was expected to sail immediately. It 
was in vain that some of her friends insisted on 
the superior accommodations of the Amphitrite, 
the anxious Marie could not be dissuaded from an 
immediate departure, and as her ill-health seemed 
increased by the prospect of delay, the physician 
even seconded her wishes, and in the course of a 
few days, she bade farewell to the Islands, where 
she had experienced so much suffering, and at- 
tended by the physician and Palida, departed amid 
the tears and acclamations of the excitable inhabi- 
tants, who pressed from all parts of the interior to 
the shore, and extended their arms with the most 
extravagant gesticulations and ejaculations for her 
safety, as she took her place in the boat which was 
to convey her to the vessel. 

The Count de Loinville did not appear to bid 
her farewell, but concealed behind the ramparts, he 
indulged his excess of passion, as he saw the boat 
strike from the shore, till suddenly turning away, 
he muttered, “ No matter ! we will soon meet again. 
Juan de Mata, the famous pirate of these seas, has 
promised to befriend me, and with his crew, I feel 
that I may once more regain my lost Marie.” 

In the ocean which divides the Eastern and 
Western hemispheres are roads invisible to the eye, 
but which are as familiar to the mariner, as though 
they were regularly marked out with poles. 

Juan de Mata, the dreaded Captain of the San- 
tiago, knew exactly in what latitude he would meet 
with the St. Nicholas, bound for Bordeaux, and 
after a conversation with Loinville, who promised 
him the whole booty, only reserving the lady pas- 
senger for his prize, with the condition that he 
should land them in some South American port, he 
joyfully acceded to his proposal of seizing on the 


French ship, and a few weeks after Marie’s de- 
parture, his rakish-looking bark, worked by a des- 
perate crew, collected from all parts of the world, 
skimmed lightly along the blue seas, in quest of 
its unsuspecting victim. 

Loinville never quitted the deck, but sat with his 
eyes fixed on the far horizon, observant of every 
slight cloud, and cursing every contrary breeze. 
At length the joyful ery of “Ship ahoy!” was 
heard, and he perceived that it was no other than the 
St. Nicholas, which they were rapidly approaching. 

The crew grew as boisterous as though it were 
a féte-day, and every hand worked hard, till, thanks 
to its pecyliar construction and the favorable breeze 
which swelled its sails, the Santiago made rapid 
progress towards the French vessel, which, as 
though enchained by some invisible spell in the 
midst of the blue sea, was unable to change its 
position, while the pirate vessel felt the advantage 
of the least passing breeze. 

At length, when at no more than a pistol’s shot, 
the Corsairs, with wild and savage imprecations, 
threw the grappling irons into the shrouds, and 
armed to the teeth, leapt aboard the St. Nicholas. 
Afier a short skirmish, the pirates declared them- 
selves masters of the ship and crew, while true to 
his passion, Loinville rashed down into the cabin, 
and encountering Dr. Johnson at the entrance, tri- 
umphantly enquired for Marie. 

The physician gravely opened the door of the 
state-room, and quietly said, ‘‘ You will find her 
within.” 

Loinville hurried on, a malignant smile curling 
his lip; but judge of his horror on discovering a 
coffin in the centre of the apartment, while at its 
side sat Palida, her face buried in her hands, in an 
attitude of the deepest sorrow. 

“ Disturb not the dead !” she exclaimed, as roused 
by his approaching footstep, she looked up, and 
caught Loinville’s wild howl of disappointment, as 
tearing away the hankerchief which concealed the 
face, he gazed in speechless anguish on the remains 
of the ill-fated Marie. 

“ Dead! dead! Marie! my beautiful! almost my 
own!” he murmured, as leaning over the coffin, his 
tall form shook like a leaf in the storm, while cold 
drops of sweat rose on his forehead at the unex- 
pected sight. 

Then throwing his arms on the bier, he cried 
vehemently, “she is yet mine! no earthly power 
shall tear her from my sight.” 

“ Be composed, sir,” said the physician, who 
had been a silent spectator of the scene, “ that young 
and beautiful being was the victim of your mis- 
ruled passion ; for I doubt not but that constant and 
harrassing anxiety produced that affection of the 
heart, of which she expired a few hours since. 
Assist me now in accomplishing her last wishes, 
that her precious remains might be carried to her 
bereaved husband, the Marquis de Maubrey.” 
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‘“‘ Her husband! who made him such ?” shrieked 
the infuriated Loinville. 

‘They were privately married at Martinique 
before his departure,” answered Dr. Johnson. 

Loinville gnashed his teeth with rage, then again 
becoming calm, he summoned Juan de Mata, and 
on his appearance he muttered, ‘ ‘There she is, the 


prize for which I have striven so long!” 


“ Why did you invite me down here ?” asked the 
savage Captain. 

“J invite you to the funeral of by beloved !” was 
the murmured reply, as leaning once more over the 
coffin, he gazed on the pearly forehead, smoothed 
down the soft, shining hair, and even stooped to 
kiss the crucifix which lay on the pulseless bosom. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and the crews of 
the two vessels were assembled on board the St. 
Nicholas. ‘The Chaplain read the prayers for the 
dead; the Count himself muttered de Profundis, 
in a Jow and broken voice ; general absolution was 
administered ; and the coffin made heavy with bul- 
lets, was assisted from the plank by the trembling 
hand of Loinville himself, who, as he heard that 
one startling splash into the blue depths of ocean, 
smiled strangely as he exclaimed, “ now it is all 
ended! and living or dead they will never meet '” 

Charleston, S. C. Mary E. Ler. 





THE NUN. 


What are the thoughts within thy young heart gleaming, 
O! maiden, with a brow so calm and pale ? 

Hast thou found peace, or only won its seeming, 
With the long shadows of that solema veil ? 

Why hast thou wearied of a world that brings 

To dreaming maidenhood such rapturous things ? 


Thy cheek is wan with loneliness; thine eyes 
Are all too sad and silently serene ; 
And thy warm woman’s heart, that seeks the skies, 
Yearns for some human breast, on which to lean ;— 
Some voice as sweet, but happier than thine own, 
To tell, that even here, thou art not alone. 


What are thy thoughts within that cloister lonely, 
Where thou hast buried all that youth loves best ? 
Canst thou, a mortal, fix thy reveries only 
On the bright world of recompense and rest? 
Do no temptations, no regrets asSail 
The heart that throbs beneath that sombre veil? 


O! were it thus! had we indeed the gift, 
Though human, our humanity to chain ; 
Could we, in truth, our restless spirits lift 
And never feel the weight of earth again— 
Then would [ leave the sorrows | bewail, 
To clasp the cross, the cloister and the veil ! 


But, maiden ! thou hast proved such efforts vain. 
We cannot from the future wrest repose ; 
Our busy lot of hope and toil and pain, 
We must bear on in patience to its close, 
Thanking Our Father that this life is brief, 
And Heaven is entered through the gate of Grief ! 





EXTRACTS FROM A 
“BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH” OF WM, BAYNHAM, OF VA., 
WITH A FEW COMMENTS UPON THEM. 


Mr. Minor, 

In reading over an old number of the Philadel- 
phia Journal of Medicine, I was particularly struck 
with a beautifully and eloquently written “ Biograph- 
ical Sketch” of William Baynham, a distinguished 
and learned physician of Essex County, Virginia. 
The author alludes, in the following impressive and 
eloquent manner, to the neglect, manifested every 
where in Virginia, of tracing out the biography of 
those who were distinguished in life, and the re- 
marks, on this subject, as well as on some others 
connected with Literature, are so interesting, that 
I have thought they might be worthy of a place in 
the Messenger, and perhaps exert some good influ- 
ence upon such of your readers as reside in the Old 
Dominion. 

The heart of every Virginian will respond to 
the truth of most of the sentiments expressed in 
this memoir, and will lament that such a state of 
things has ever existed, and still exists, to a very 
great extent, in his beloved land. 

Our author says, 


“In no part of the civilized world does the as- 
sertion of Cicero, that ‘ Vita enim mortuorum in 
memoria virorum est posita,’ in a general sense, 
prove Jess true than in Virginia. ‘That veneration 
for what is great and excellent in the human char- 
acter, which elsewhere embalms for posterity the 
names and actions of illustrious individuals. in this 
country, appears to be commanded only by the liv- 
ing. Scarcely are the obsequies of the dead per- 
formed and the ordinary exactions of custom com- 
plied with, by a few indispensable observances, before 
they are forgotten, and the grave, which closes on 
the last remains of mortality, at the same time 
consigns to irremediable oblivion the recollection 
and the fame of their most splendid and most noble 
achievments. 

“It might have been expected that, in a country, 
to which has been awarded, and by no partial hand 
too,* the palm over our Northern and Eastern 
brethren, in genius and feeling and fancy, and in 
all those qualities which are calculated to produce 
eminence in arts or in arms,—to bring forth elo- 
quence in the senate and heroism in the field,—the 
influence of the imagination would sometimes have 
lured us back to the days of our ancestors, and 
that of the heart led us to perpetuate the recollec- 
tion of their glorious deeds, by some more durable 
and more worthy records than those in which they 
are used to be found. But if the honors paid to 
the dead are to be made the criterion of those quali- 
ties which have been so liberally ascribed to us, 
we fear that we shall be forced to confess that our 
genius is ungrateful, our fancies cold and feeble, 
and the enthusiasm of our praise only to be excited 
by those who can enjoy and who can reward it. 
Excepting the annual tribute doled out to the de- 





JANE TAYLOE WoRTHINGTON. 


* Walsh’s American Review. 
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parted great, with undeviating fidelity, on the 4th 
of July, when the little that is known of them is 
repeated with a scrupulous love of truth and fear 
of novelty—and the vague and scanty anecdotes 
respecting them, that float in uncertain tradition, 
and which change their forms as frequently as the 
clouds which float in the atmosphere, there is no 
record whatever, where the young Virginian can 
learn any thing more of the lives and characters 
of his ancestors, than what is immediately con- 
nected with a short period of our history. There 
is no lasting monument to perpetuate their names; 
there is no glowing page where he can contemplate 
and admire their virtues, or where he can learn to 
imitate their actions. Not a tomb ora stone marks 
the spot where the ashes of most of them repose, 
and the pilgrim, whose rare gratitude leads him to 
seek their neglected graves, esteems himself for- 
tunate, if some old, grey-headed domestic can point 
it out among the ruins and the weeds of the an- 
cient and unrevered cemetery. But this is not our 
only ingratitude. The muse of biography sleeps 
over their graves, and no pious son has attempted 
to rouse her from her slumbers, to sing the ex- 
ploits of his fathers. In short. no where, except 
in the life of Washington, by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall; can be found an authentic and regular Biog- 
raphy of any one of the revolutionary worthies, 
who have done so much honor to our State and to 
the world.” 


Our author certainly writes like one who feels 
deeply for the interests and honor of his State, and 
should not such remarks be well weighed by every 
true-hearted Virginian, and his mind be filled with 
regret, that, in a State which abounds in such 
abundant materials for the pen of the biographer, 
so few should be found to take up this elegant, in- 
teresting and useful department of literature. Let 
it never be said by another writer, that Virginians 
are remiss in recording the exploits and achiev- 
ments of those who have won honor for them- 
selves and their State, and rendered themselves 
illustrious in the senate, or in the field ; in science, 
or in literature. 

In the progress of this Sketch, the author, after 
alluding to the neglect of the cultivation of Litera- 
ture in Virginia, proceeds to state what he believes 
to be some of the causes of thisneglect. His re- 
marks on this subject, I think, are very correct, and 
will be read with much interest by every Virginian, 
who feels interested in the cause of literature, 
and its improvement in his own State. 

The writer says, 


“In our opinion, the cause is not very obscure, 
and the whole of our literary indifference, as well 
as many other defects in our national character, 
may be accounted for in one word—namely, Poli- 
tics. It is our exclusive and infatuated devotion 
to politics, which prevents our success in every 
other branch of science, and in literature and the 
arts,—and indeed, which makes us totally neglect 
them. In Virginia, we are all politicians, and 
what is more, we are all political writers, from the 
school-boy, who is scarcely out of Syntax and the 
English reader, (if haply he was ever in them,) to 








the superanuated and pragmatic dotard, who, with 
the aid of spectacles, can scarcely read, and who 
cannot understand his own writings. We are far 
from disapproving of political studies, and readily 
admit, that in a Republic, where a knowledge of 
our rights and liberties is a necessary antidote to 
the insensible encroachments of power, they ought 
to constitute the fundamental, or, at least, the pri- 
mary branch of education. But we ask, are the 
honors which attend the noisy and turbulent career 
of the demagogue, the only honors worthy of ex- 
citing emulation, and the capitol the only temple 
in which a seat is desirable for the ambition of 
youth? Who will say that the fame of a Davy, a 
La-Place, or a Stewart, is not as enviable as the 
diplomatic honors of a Talleyrand, a Castlereagh, 
or even a Chatham? To merit, indeed, even politi- 
cal distinction, in any extraordinary degree, lite- 
ratare and the arts must be united with politics, 
which, without their ennobling influence, degene- 
rate into a narrow and contemptible art, unworthy 
of the name of Science, in which low cunning and 
selfish ignorance, usurping the place of knowledge 
and integrity, by a rapid and inevitable progression, 
degrade the most high-minded nations to their own 
despicable level. Whatever is noble and elevated 
in individuals—whatever is exalted and magnani- 
mous in nations, and whatever has been worthy of 
adiniration in both, has been the result of that 
union of all the sciences, and that cultivation of 
all the faculties, which alone can lead to super- 
eminent excellence,—and it is utterly in vain for 
either ever to wish for or expect permanent politi- 
cal distinction, whilst they neglect the broad and 
imperishable basis of general knowledge, which 
alone can render it durable,—or despise the elegan- 
cies of literature, which alone can dignify and 
adorn it. It is devoutly to be hoped, that this dis- 
graceful apathy will not always endure, and that, 
unless our political mania is entirely incurable, the 
rapid progress of literary improvement, so visible 
in every part of the civilized world, may extend 
its beneficial effects to us, and give a new and ac- 
tive impulse to that dormant spirit, which now only 
awakes to brawl amidst electioneering riots, cau- 
cuses and clubs, and that the best talents of the 
country will not always be permitted to evaporate 
in toasts and orations, newspaper essays and po- 
litical circulars.” 


The following paragraph is interesting, and shows 
the importance, not only of rescuing the virtues and 
actions of our distinguished ancestors from oblivion 
and handing them down to posterity, but of col- 
lecting and preserving, also, every thing relative 
to the history of the State, from its earliest settle- 
ment down to the present period, and in reference 
to which, very diligent and laudable exertions have 
for some time been in operation. Our author beau- 
tifully says : 

“ Perhaps some Plutarch may yet arise, who, ‘ fired 
with a thirst for noble fame and smit with the love of 
honorable deeds,’ shall embody in his faithful and elo- 
quent page, the virtues and the actions of our illus- 
trious ancestors, and thus hand them down to the 
imitation, the veneration, and the gratitude of the 
rising and future generations, to the most distant 
posterity. Nor should his grateful and honorable 
task be too long deferred. ‘The busy hand of time 
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is daily removing some of those documents from 
which any authentic biography must be compiled, 
and covering with a veil of impenetrable obscurity, 
those events which lose their lustre as well as their 
reality by the incertitude in which they were in- 
volved. Added to this irreparable waste of time, 
that ignorance and indifference which have, within 
our knowledge, already destroyed the most valua- 
ble materials, is every day renewing the sacrilege, 
and with Vandallic impiety sacrificing, in the let- 
ters and other writings in their possession, the re- 
cord of facts, the maxims of experience, and the 
lessons of wisdom. ‘This ruthless extermination 
is proceeding with gradual, but inevitable steps, to 
remove every vestige of the past, and if it is not 
soon arrested by some enterprising and laborious 
biographer, will shortly leave him no other oracle 
to consult than the Babel-tongue of tradition, which 
confounds all actions, events and ages in chaotic 
and inextricable confusion, and will drive him to 
the unfortunate alternative of either misrepresent- 
ing the great, or of permitting them to remain in an 
oblivion inglorious only to their survivors. Let us 
not, then, delay the fabric until the materials of 
which it is to be built shall have crumbled into 
dust, but hasten, while it is not yet too late, to re- 
deem the errors of the past, by the atonement of a 
vigorous and unremitted servitude for the future.” 


I shall not proceed, Mr. Editor, to make any far- 
ther comments upon this ably written and inter- 
esting production, and I fear that I have already 
quoted too largely, but the subjects alluded to are of 
such great interest and importance, that I have 
thought they might find an appropriate place in the 
Messenger. 

It, perhaps, ought to be mentioned that this Me- 
moir was written more than twenty years ago, and 
may be found in the 4th vol. of the Philadelphia 
Journal; an interesting question will occur to the 
reader, whether the author’s remarks are just, when 
applied to the present time, in relation to the cause 
of the neglect of Literature in Virginia, and of re- 
cording and handing down the virtues and noble 
actions of her illustrious sons ; and the solution of 
this question, we believe, would afford an interest- 
ing theme for some able contributor to your Journal. 

Wi ee 


Memphis, Tennessee, May 7th, 1845. 





FRUIT TREES SHEDDING THEIR BLOSSOMS, 


The world doth take us captive, with its charms 
Of vanity and pleasure ;—so our thoughts 
Are scarce in unison with Nature’s grief, 
When her sweet blossoms fall. 
Yon stricken trees, 
From whence glad Autumn gathereth plenteous 
stores 
Of ruddy apples for the wintry eve, 
Resign their radiant robes, and rich perfume, 


And clad in russet, faintly fleck’d with green, 
Lamenting, teach the philosophic lore 
Of brief prosperity. That lofty Pear, 
Which, like some feudal baron from his tower, 
Did awe the neighboring peasantry of shrubs, 
Is humbled, they should see him yield his pride 
To every robber-breeze. 
The grass-mound takes 
A tint of snow from the young Almond’s wealth, 
Strew’d freely round,—while leaning on her prop, 
The Peach, like drooping mother, mourns her 
babes, 
Dead at her feet. 
Lift up your voice, ye birds, 
From the cool nest, or on the soaring wing, 
And comfort them. Sing of the season’s prime, 
When their brief sorrow shall be turn’d to joy,— 
Tell them, that man, their culturer, oft beholds 
His beauty, and his pride, like theirs, depart ; 
But yet, from what he counteth loss, doth reap 
A more enduring gain. 
So, bid them bide 
In cheerful hope, the chastening of this hour, 
And yield their fragrance to the unpitying winds, 
Since God remembereth them. Lift high your 
strain, 
Minstrels of heaven! and ask the mourning trees, 
If those pale petals fell not, where would be 
The glory of their fruitage, and the praise 
Of the Great Master, at the Harvest-day ? 
L. H. S. 
Hartford, Conn. 





THE TEARS OF APRIL. 


“ He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bearing bis 
sheaves with him.” 


Queen of the opening flower! weep’st thou to take 
Thy slender sceptre o'er a subject clime— 

As if a lot of royalty must wake 
The wrinkle and the thorn before their time ? 


Be firm and hopeful! for the winged smile 
Shall kiss the crystal dew-drop from thy cheek, 
And in thy foot-prints, spring with gentlest wile, 
The loyal primrose, and the violet meek,— 


And countless plants shall don their mantles green ; 
And balmy skies, with mild, propitious ray, 

Shall bid their winged heralds bless the queen, 
Who joins a tender heart to regal sway. 


And so, go forth with tears !--thy precious seed 
Sowing in lowly trust, for Joy shall crown the deed. 





That made the orchard like a queen's levee, 


Hartford, Conn. L. H. 8. 
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THE BATTLE OF KING’S MOUNTAIN. 


Mr. Editor,— 


The following account of the battle of King’s 
Mountain is a copy of the original paper, drawn up 
by the late General Joseph Graham, father of the 
present Governor of North Carolina, of Lincoln 
county, North Carolina, the county in which the 
site of the battle is located. The accompanying 
plan* of the battle, is a copy by a young lady of 
Carolina, from the original, taken by Gen. Graham 
on the ground. This graphic account, given by 
an uninterested individual, of the battle that led to 
the retreat of Cornwallis, then on his advance 
through Carolina, may afford interesting informa- 
tion to your readers, that love to dwell upon the 
scenes of the Revolution. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


After the defeat of Gen. Gates and the army 
under his command, on the 16th of August, 1780, 
and the defeat of Gen. Sumpter, two days after- 
wards, near Rocky Mount, by Col. Tarlton, the 
South was almost entirely abandoned to the enemy. 
Most of the troops, both officers and men, who 
had escaped from Gates’ defeat, passed through 
Charlotte, N. C., where most of the militia of 
Mecklenburg county were assembled in conse- 
quence of the alarm. The regular troops chiefly 
passed on to Hillsboro’, where Gen. Gates finally 
established his head quarters. William L. David- 
son, who had served as Lieutenant Colonel of the 
regulars in the Northern army, was appointed 
Brigadier General of the militia in the Salisbury 
District, in the place of Gen. Rutherford, who was 
taken prisoner at Gates’ defeat. He formed a 
brigade and encamped on McAlpin’s creek, about 
8 miles below Charlotte, and in the course of two 
or three weeks, was reinforced by Gen. Sumner, 
(a continental officer,) but having no regulars to 
command, he took command of the militia from 
the counties of Guilford, Caswell, Orange, &c. 

After Gates’ defeat, the attention of Lord Corn- 
wallis was chiefly occupied with burying the dead, 
taking care of the wounded, and forwarding, under 
suitable guards, the great number of prisoners he 
had taken, to the city of Charleston, and regala- 
ting the civil government he was establishing in 
S. Carolina, and examining the state of the posts oc- 
cupied by his troops on the Congaree, Ninety-Six, 
and Augusta. By the Ist of September, he had 
his arrangements made, and detached Col. Fer- 
guson over the Wateree with only 110 regulars, 
under the command of Capt. Dupiester, and about 
the same number of tories, but with an ample sup- 
ply of arms and other military stores. His move- 
ments were at first rapid, endeavoring to intercept 
the retreat of a party of mountain men, who were 
harassing the upper settlement of tories in South 





* lt was our wish to give the plan also, but we were 
compelled to omit it.—Ed. Mess. 


Carolina. Failing in this, he afterwards moved 
slowly, and frequently halted to collect all the to- 
ries he could persuade to join him. He passed 
Broad river, and before the last of September en- 
camped at a place called Gilbertstown, within a 
short distance of where the thriving village of 
Rutherfordton now stands. 

His forces had increased to upwards of 1000 
men. On his march to this place, he had furnished 
arms to such of his new recruits as were without 
them. The greater part of them had rifles, but 
to a part of them he had them to fix a large knife 
they usually carried, made small enough at the batt 
end for two inches or more of the handle to slip 
into the muzzle of the rifle, so that it might be 
occasionally used as a bayonet. 

Although Col. Ferguson failed to overtake the 
detachment of mountain men alluded to, he took 
two of them prisoners, who had become separated 
from their comrades. In a day or two he paroled 
them, and enjoined them to inform the officers on 
the Western waters, that if they did not desist 
from their opposition to the British arms, and take 
protection under his standard, that he would march 
his army over the mountains, hang their leaders, 
and lay the country waste with fire and sword. 

Col. Charles McDowell, of Burke county, on 
the approach of Ferguson with so large a force, 
had gone over the mountains to obtain assistance, 
and was in consultation with Col. John Sevier and 
Col. Isaac Shelby what plan should be pursued, 
when the two paroled men spoken of arrived and 
delivered their message from Col. Ferguson. 

It was decided that each of them should use his 
best efforts to raise all the men that could be en- 
listed, and that their forces when collected, should 
meet on the Wataga, on the 25th of September. 
It was also agreed, that Col. Shelby should give 
intelligence of their movements to Col. William 
Campbell of the adjoining county of Washington, 
in Virginia, with the hope that he would raise what 
force he could and coéperate with them. 

They met on the Wataga the day appointed, and 
passed the mountain on the 30th of Sept., where 
they were joined by Col. Benjamin Cleveland and 
Major Joseph Winston, from Wilks and Surry 
counties. 

On examining their forces, they were found to 
number, as follows: 


From Washington county, Virginia, under 


Col. W. Campbell, 400 
From Sullivan county, North Carolina, 

under Col. Isaac Shelby, 240 
From Washington, North Carolina, under 

Col. Juhn Sevier, 240 
From Burke and Rutherford counties, N. C., 

under Col. Charles Mc Dowell, 160 


From Wilks and Surry counties, North Car- 
olina, under Col. Benj. Cleveland 
and Major James Winston, 350 


Total, 1,390 
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Col. Ferguson, having accurate intelligence of 
the force collecting against him, early on the 4th 
of October, ordered his men to march, and re- 
mained half an hour after they had started, wri- 
ting a dispatch to Lord Cornwallis, no doubt in- 
forming him of his situation, and soliciting aid. 
The letter was committed to the care of the noted 
Abraham Collins, (since of counterfeit memory.) 
and another person, by the name of Quin, with in- 
junctions to deliver it as soon as possible. They 
set out and attempted to pass the direct road to 
Charlotte, but having to pass through some whig 
settlements, they were suspected and pursued, and 
being compelled to secrete themselves by day and 
travel by night, they did not reach Charlotte until 
the morning of the 7th of October, (the day of the 
battle.) Col. Ferguson encamped the first night at 
the noted place called the Cowpens, about 20 miles 
from Gilbertstown. On the 5th October, he crossed 
Broad river, at what is now called Deer’s Ferry, 16 
miles. On the 6th he marched up the Ridge Road, 
between the waters of King’s and Buffalo Creeks, 
until he came to the fork turning to the right, across 
King’s Creek, and through a gap of the mountain 
towards Yorkville, about 14 miles. Then he en- 
camped on the summit of that part of the moun- 
tain to the right of the road, where he remained 
until he was attacked on the 7th. 

When the troops from the different counties met, 
at the head of the Catawba river, the commanding 
officers met, and finding that they were all of equal 
grade, and no general officer to command, it was 
decided that Col. Charles McDowell should go to 
Head Quarters, supposed to be between Charlotte 
and Salisbury, to obtain Gen. Sumner or Gen. Da- 
vidson to take the command. In the meantime, it 
was agreed that Col. William Campbell, who had 
the largest regiment, should take the command 
until the arrival of a general officer, who was to 
act according to the advice of the Colonels com- 
manding, and that Major Joseph McDowell should 
take the command of the Burke and Ratherford 
regiment, until the return of Col. Mc Dowell. 

Shortly after these measures were adopted, in- 
telligence was received that Col. Ferguson had 
left Gilbertstown, and it was decided that they 
would march after him, by that place, and on their 
way received evidence that it was his design to 
evade an engagement with them. On the evening 
of the 6th of October, the Colonels in council 
unanimously resolved, that they would select all 
the men and horse fit for service and immedi- 
ately pursue Ferguson until they should overtake 
him, leaving such as were not able to go, to come 
after as fast as they could. The next evening, 
the selection was made, and 910 men, including 
officers, were marched before, leaving the others 
to follow. 


Col. Williams, of South Carolina, with near 400 
men, and about 60 from Lincoln county, who had 
joined them on their march, under Col. Hambrite 
and Major Chronicle. After drawing rations of 
beef, the whole proceeded on, a little before sunset, 
taking Ferguson’s trail towards Deer’s Ferry, on 
Broad river. Night coming on, and being very 
dark, their pilot got out of the right way, and for 
some time they were lost; but before day light 
they reached near to the ferry, and by direction of 
the officers, the pilot led them to the Cherokee 
ford, about a mile and a half below, as it was not 
known but the enemy might be in possession of the 
Eastern bank of the river. It was on the morn- 
ing of the 7th, before sunrise, when they crossed 
the river, and marched about two miles, to the place 
where Ferguson had encamped on the night of 
the 5th. 

There they halted a short time, and took such 
breakfast, as their wallets and saddlebags could 
afford. The day was showery, and they were 
obliged to use their blankets and greatcoats to pro- 
tect their arms from wet. They passed on a dozen 
of miles without seeing any person ; at length, they 
met a lad, in an old field, by the name of Fonderin, 
about twelve or fourteen years of age, who had a 
brother and other relations in Ferguson’s camp, 
and who was directly from it, within less than three 
miles. A halt was ordered, and the Colonels met 
in consultation. Several persons knew the ground 
well on which the enemy was encamped, agreeable 
to the information given by the boy of their posi- 
tion. The plan of battle was immediately settled, 
that the force should be nearly equally divided, and 
one half would take to the right, cross over and 
occupy the South-East side of the mountain, and 
that the other should advance to the North-West 
side, and that each division would move forward 
until they formed a junction, when all should face 
to the front, and press upon the enemy up the sides 
of the mountain. Orders were given to prepare 
for battle, by laying aside every incumbrance, ex- 
amining well their arms and guarding against 
alarm. ‘The orders were speedily obeyed, and 
they moved forward over King’s Creek, and up a 
branch and ravine, and between two rocky knobs, 
which when they had passed, the top of the moun- 
tain and the enemy’s camp upon it, were in full 
view, about 100 poles in front. Here they halt- 
ed, and tied their horses, leaving the necessary 
guard with them. It was now 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

The enemy’s camp was to the right of the road, 
70 or 80 poles in length, and on the summit of the 
mountain, which at this place runs nearly North- 
East and South-West: (the shadow of the timber 
at half-past one P. M., ranges with it.) The troops 
were led on in the following order :—To the right, 





They came to the Cowpens, where Ferguson 
had camped on the night of the 4th, and there met 


Vor. XI—70 


Major Winston, Col. Sevier, Col. Campbell, Col. 
Shelby and Major McDowell—To the left, Col. 
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Hambrite, Col. Cleveland, and Col. Williams, of 
South Carolina. 

Each division moved off steadily to the place 
assigned them in the order of battle. Some of the 
regiments suffered much under the galling fire of 
the enemy, before they were in a position to engage 
in the action. Some complaints began to be ut- 
tered, that it would never do to be shot down with- 
out returning the fire. Col. Shelby replied, ‘* press 
on to your places and then your fire will not be 
lost.” 

The men led by Shelby and McDowell were soon 
closely engaged, and the contest from the first 
was very severe. Williams and Cleveland were 
soon in their places, and with the utmost energy 
engaged the foe. Ferguson, finding that the end of 
his line was giving way, ordered forward his reg- 
ulars and riflemen, with bayonets, and made a fu- 
rious charge upon Shelby and McDowell, charging 
down the mountain some 200 yards. A united and 
destructive fire soon compelled him to order his 
party back to the top of the mountain. To ward 
off the deadly attack from Col. Williams, Fergu- 
son again charged with fury down the mountain. 
When Shelby’s men saw this, they raised the cry, 
“come on men, the enemy is retreating.” They 
rallied by the time Ferguson returned from the 
charge against the South Carolinians, renewed their 
fire with great resolution. Ferguson again charged 
upon Shelby but not so far as before. Col. Wil- 
liams’ men, in turn, called out, “ the enemy is re- 
treating, come on men.” 

At this stage of the action, Hambrite and Winston 
had met, and a brisk fire was poured upon Fergu- 
son’s men al] around the mountain. As he would 
advance towards Campbell, Sevier, Winston and 
Hambrite, he was pursued by Shelby, McDowell, 
Williams and Cleveland. When he would turn 
his forces against the latter, the former would press 
on in pursuit. Thus he struggled on, making char- 
ges and retreats, but his left was rapidly losing 
ground. His men were rapidly falling before the 
skilful aim and unbending courage of the whigs. 
Even after being wounded, he fought on with cour- 
age. He made every effort that could be done by 
a brave and skilful officer, according to his posi- 
tion. At length he was shot dead, and his whole 
command driven up into a group of 60 yards in 
length, and not 40 in width. 

The British officer, Captain Dupiester, who took 
the command, ordered a white flag to be raised, in 
token of surrender, but the bearer was instantly 
shot down. He soon had another raised, and called 
out for quarter. Col. Shelby demanded, if they 
surrendered, why did they not throw down their 
arms. It was instantly done. 

But still the firing was continued, until Shelby 
and Sevier went inside the lines and ordered the 
men to cease. Some who kept it up, would call 
out, “give them Beaufort’s play.” Alluding to 





Col. Beaufort’s defeat by Tarlton, where no quar- 
ters were given. A guard was placed over the 
prisoners and all remained on the mountain during 
the night. 

The party which led the left wing under Col. 
Hambrite, suffered very much, having to pass very 
difficult ground to reach their place of destination, 
and within 80 yards of the enemy’s marksmen. 
Col. Hambrite was wounded, and Major Chronicle 
was killed. Col. Williams, of South Carolina, a 
brave and efficient officer, was also killed. The 
loss of the whigs was not exactly ascertained, but 
believed to be about 30 killed and 50 wounded. 
The enemy had about 150 killed and all the rest 
taken prisoners. 

On the morning of the 8th, a court-martial was 
held, several of the prisoners who were found 
guilty of murder and other high crimes, were 
sentenced to be hanged. About twenty were ex- 
ecuted. 

At the forks of the branch where Major Chron- 
icle and Captain Mattocks were buried, a monu- 
ment was erected. On the East side is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 


“ Sacred to the memory of Major William Chron- 
icle and Captain John Mattocks, William Robb and 
John Boyd, who were killed at this place on the 
7th October, 1780, fighting in defence of America.” 


Inscribed on the Western side of said monument, 
facing the battle ground : 


* Col. Ferguson, an officer of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, was defeated and killed at this place, on the 
7th of October, 1780.” 


SOME ADDITIONAL ANECDOTES. 


To the preceding account, permit me to add some 
traditionary facts. It is said that Col. Ferguson, 
when he encamped on King's Mountain, after some 
days of retreat before the gathering militia, ex- 
claimedto his men, * Here isa place God Almighty 
can not drive us from.” He never left the moun- 
tain; he fell the next day, in battle. 

During the action, Col. Campbell rode down two 
horses in performing his duties on the mountain 
side. His own bald face black horse proving skit- 
tish, he exchanged him in the beginning of the 
action with a Mr. Campbell, who was in his corps. 
In the heat of the battle, he was seen on foot at 
the head of his men, with his coat off and his shirt 
collar open. Some two hundred yards down the 
mountain was bald face, mounted by the Colonel's 
servant, a tall, well proportioned mulatto, who said, 
“he had come up to see what his master and the 
rest were doing.” 

Ex-Senator Preston, of South Carolina, a grand- 
son of Col. Campbell, in his youth, stopped at a 
tavern in South Carolina, near the North Carolina 
line, in sight of King’s Mountain ; and while break- 
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fast was preparing, observed that the landlady fre- 
quently turned to look at him. While eating his 
meal, she asked his name,—and observed, by way 
of awkward apology, that he was very like the 
man she most dreaded onearth. “ And whois that?” 
said Preston.- ‘Col. Campbell,” said the woman, 
“that hung my husband at King’s Mountain.” 

Col. Campbell was appointed commanding officer 
of the militia in Eastern Virginia, after the battle 
of Guilford, in which he acted a conspicuous part, 
and died in the service, of a fever, while yet but a 
young man, and was buried at Rocky Mills, in 
Hanover county. 

After an interval of 40 years, his remains were 
removed to Washington county—the bones and hair 
undecayed, though they had lain in a moist, clay 
soil. 

Col. Campbell was a native of Augusta county, 
Virginia, and removed early to Washington county ; 
a bold and active man, extremely popular with the 
militia of his county, and an untiring enemy of 
the tories, who hated him as much as he loved his 
country. 

Shelby was afterwards Governor of the State of 
Kentucky. 

There are, Mr. Editor, a multitude of interest- 
ing particulars respecting the men of the revolu- 
tion, which, when gathered, will form the history 
of that epoch, that are now, scattered here and 
there, and likely soon to perish from memory of 
the living. May your efforts to collect them prove 
successful. They will come in, one by one, but 
chapters form the history, as drops the ocean. 


Very respectfully, yours, 


= * * 





GROUPED THOUGHTS AND SCATTERED FANCIES. 
A COLLECTION OF SONNETS. 


By the Author of “ Atalantis,” “Southern Passages and 
Pictures,” &c. 


LXX. 


Weave me, sweet minstrel, into gentlest song, 
The story that I bring thee, of a maid, 

Who, blessing earth with beauty, did not long 
Withhold from heaven the treasure that it pray’d: 

She died, ’tis said, for love of one whose heart, 
Wanton as winning, did from hers withdraw, 

When that, persuaded of his faith by art, 
She knew no other life, no other law ; 

And while all wondering, worship’d,—he, alone, 
Mock’d at the holy truth that never err’d, 

Save once, when by his baleful homage won, 
Him, o’er all others, hapless, she prefer’d ! 


She died of heart-break,—though, what earth has 


riven, 


LXXI. 


Methinks, there is no blindness such as this— 

To know not, though the treasure near us lies ; 

Love’s treasure, first and dearest,—which the 
skies 

Vouchsafed, when earth had lost all right to bliss; 

The treasure of a true heart; which, to roof 

Lowly brings life ;—and, when all fortune spent, 

Cheers with devotion and the sweetest proof, 

So that the sufferer freshens with content ; 

And, in the desolation at his door, 

Sees but the sweet security of all, 

Which, lost to hapless Adam at the fall, 

Eden regained, had left possession poor ! 

Yet daily, in our blindness, we rush on, 

Though hearts around us cry imploring to be won. 


LXXIL. 


If Love had not an understanding eye, 
If Love’s eye had not comprehensive speech, 
If Love were not a thing of memory, 
Or if to aught but Love, Love aught could teach, 
How much, sweet heart, have I said fruitlessly, 
How much fond speech were thrown away on 
thee ; 
How much have both remember’d bootlessly, 
How much have others seen, who should not see; 
How profligate our hearts of moments wasted ; 
How vain the fond expectancies that led ; 
How wild the dreams whose raptures sleep untast- 
ed ; 
How sad the sweet delusions which have fed ; 
The hearts whole being from this danger shrinks ! 
Yet Love is no such profligate, methinks ! 


LXXIIL. 


Would we go forward boldly, and gain heart 
For farther progress, we must pause awhile, 
And gaze upon the path, for many a mile, 
We follow’d, when we first grew bold to start ;— 
That so much has been traversed, is a goad 
To fresh endeavor ; and the eye grows bright, 
With expectation, as the baffled sight 
Would vainly compass all the o’er-trodden road ;— 
The pathways of the future will grow clear, 
When the first fresh beginnings of the march, 
Lie bright beneath the broad and sheltering arch ; 
And, re-possessed of childhood, we are near 
Heaven’s sources,—for the true humanity, 
Keeps past and future still in either eye. 


LXXIV. 


Three children play’d beneath a spreading tree, 

In an old garden,—a secluded clime, 

With orange laden, citron and the lime :-— 

Two were twin-children, and the first who came 

Men called Desire ; the second bore Love’s name; 
The third, Enjoyment,—sweetest of the three! 
How strove the twins then for his young embrace, 





If loving truly, is made whole in heaven. 





With panting heart, wild eye and eager face ; 
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But, delicate by nature, in the strife, 
O’erpow’r'd, the child soon rendered up his life ! 
Then fell the two that once had loved, apart, 

And knew no more each other ;—then a gloom, 
Settled upon the garden, while each heart 
Grew cold, and Joy’s first birth-place was his tomb. 


LXXV. 


Oh! what is there of magic in the name, 
That thus my heart should tremble,—though 
long years 
Have pass’d, since, following that delusive flame, 
I learn’d how little profit came from tears,— 
How great the shame of weakness, what the scorn 
Of power, at meek devotion,——and, how vain, 
When pride finds pleasnre in bestowing pain, 
To hope that nobler feelings may be born 
In the tyrannic bosom !—-Shall it be, 
That, from the passion which has brought me 
shame, 
The sacrifice of human hope and fame, 
The Fates deny my spirit to go free ? 
Ah! wherefore love if thus t—but love reproves 
The murmur,—since he lives alone who loves! 


LXXVI. 


Methinks each noble purpose of man’s heart, 
Declared by his performance, crowns his works 
With a becoming spirit, which still lurks 

In what he builds, nor will from thence depart, 

Though time bestows it on the solitude, 

The solitude on Ruin, and her gray, 
In moss and lichen, honoring decay, 

Makes her a refuge, where a nobler mood 

Had rear’d a temple to diviner art, 

And based its shrines on worship. In the stone 
Dismember’d, sits that guardian shape alone, 

Twin-being with the precious trust whose birth, 
Brought down a wandering genius to a throne, 

And gave him thence a realm and power on earth. 


LXXVII. 


Thy thought, but whisper’d, rises up a spirit, 

Wing’d and from thence immortal. The sweet 

tone, 

Freed by thy skill from prisoning wood or stone, 
Doth thence, for thine, a tribute soul inherit! 
When from the genius speaking in thy mind, 

Thou hast evolved the godlike shrine or tower, 
That moment does thy matchless art unbind 

A spirit born for earth, and arm’d with power, 
The fabric of thy love to watch and keep 

From utter desecration. It may fall, 

Thy stracture,—-and its gray stones topple all,— 
But he who treads its portals, feels how deep 
A presence is upon him,—and his word 
Grows hush’d, as if a shape, unseen, beside him 

heard. 





LXXVIII. 


At every whisper we endow with life, 
A being of good or evil,—who must, thence, 
Allegiance yield to that intelligence, 
Which, calling into birth, decreed the strife, 
Which he must seek forever! The good thought, 
Is born a blesséd angel, that goes forth, 
In ministry of gladness, through the earth 
Still teaching what is love, by love still taught ! 
The evil joins the numerous ranks of ill, 
And, born of curses, through the endless years, 
*Till Time shall be no more, and human tears 
Dried up in judgment,—must his curse fulfil! 
Dream’st thou of what is blessing or unblest, 
Thou tak’st a God or Demon to thy breast! 


LXXIX. 


How beautiful, thus fading from the eye, 
Are the sweet things we scarcely saw before ; 
Scenes that, ‘till now, ne’er challenged smile or 
sigh, 
How lovely seem they, fleeting evermore ; 
We feel, too late, our blindness and would buy 
From memory, all that memory can restore ! 
Thus, the o’erburthen’d form, as on the bed 
Of Death, and the last trial, it reposes, 
New freshness feels in all around it spread, 
And finds new sweetness in the leaves and roses. 
*Till now there had been nothing in the things, 
Most precious near us, and our eyes unfold, 
Even as they close forever, to behold 
How dear the gifts of home our blindness from us 
flings. 


LXXxX. 


Men were ye !—fearless and strong hearted men, 

Firm in endurance, resolute for right, 

Ready to beard the Lion in his den, 

And, slow to conflict, slower still in flight! 
I heed not of your bigotry, that grew 

From a too-easily persuaded self ;— 

Nor yet of your strong appetite for pelf,—— 
Hard toils and slender gains might prompt that too ! 
But ye were men!—brave, earnest, whole-soul’d 

men, 

Forever battling in the good old cause, 

Of man !—his rights, his liberties and laws, 
And, over all, his progress! Be it then, 

Your glory to have struggled through the strife, 
Renewed, and sure of still-renewing life. 


LXXXI. 


The record should be made of each great deed, 
That brings unnumbered blessings for its fruits, 
So, that, while gazing on the vigorous shoots, 

Our children may possess the generous seed ; 

Nor, aught forgetting of the glorious past, 

Lay good foundations in the future’s womb ; 
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So, when the hardy sire descends at last, 
‘The emulous son shall still defend his tomb! 
Thus chronicled, the mighty deed begets 
Still mightier,—and the column that mounts high, 
Where brave souls met to conquer or to die, 
Speaks histories the good son ne’er forgets, 
And joys if he can emulate! Thus stand, 
Gray, granite speaker, still, to glad and guide the 
land. 


LXXXII. 


Thy sun has set, and yet the sun shines on, 
Sad City !--not a ray obscured, and bright, 
As on the eve before thy hope went down 
In blood, and battle, and o’erwhelming night,— 
And thou wert made a ruin, shrunk in blight,— 
Not by thy foes alone !—but traitors too 
Were there to thwart, if not to shame, the few, 
Who, to the last sad hour, maintained the fight ; 
And clung to the red ashes of their land, 
As to a mother’s grave,—nerved by a strength 
Which, though defeated and subdued, at length, 
Proves nobly what the soul of man may do, 
Cheer’d, by a generous hope, to wield the brand, 
In battling for the cause it holds more true. 


LXXXIIl. 


Thou hast enamor’d me of woodland scenes, 
Good shepherd, for thou show’st them with an 
air 
Of truth, to win even wilder hearts to hear, 
Than his who sits beside thee,—and thus gleans 
Thy secret from thee of true happiness, 
Inbred content and quiet humbleness, 
That cannot be o’erthrown by rising high, 
And vexeth not the glance of envious eye. 
They blessings are of that serener kind, 
Which, as they rouse no passions up, must be, 
Lik’d to that breeze benign that strokes the sea, 
*Till it subsides in murmurs. No rude wind 
Disturbs thy world’s smooth waters, and defames 
The glory of its peace, with its unreasoning storms. 


LXXXIV. 


Sit thee beside me for awhile, and rest, 
On these green marges of the slope, and hear, 
As yon sly brooklet sends up to the ear 

Its chaunt of murmors, like a strain repress’d 
By sobbings of the heart that pours it out !— 
I mind me, friend, that it is now about 

Some thirteen summers, since I laid me down 
Beside this little streamlet. as I left, 

Grieving with boyhood’s heart, my native town! 
To this I now return,—of youth bereft, 

And thorns about my head in place of crown. 
Then all was, “lo! the triamph !” in my breast, 

My thought, heart, eye, on one achievment set ; 


FITZALLAN. 


A SKETCH. 


CHAPTER IL. 


“The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake aguin, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell.” 


Childe Harold. 


The soirée of the Misses Hamilton was the most 
brilliant of the season. All the fashion and beauty 
of the exceedingly fashionable city of Charleston 
were present, groups of lovely women were seen 
gathered in different parts of the splendid suite of 
apartments, and were charming their attendant 
cavaliers with the most pleasing and delightful vi- 
vacity. One group, in particular, elicited the atten- 
tion of every stranger who entered, not only from 
the magnetic influence which personal attractions 
invariably possess, but also from the unrestrained 
abandonment of the soul to “ the laughing hours,” 
which characterized the merry circle. It con- 
sisted of three ladies of very distingué air, and 
two officers, in the handsome and attractive uniform 
of our gallant navy. The young belles forming this 
coterie, were two sisters and an intimate friend. 
The person of Ella St. Clare, (the elder of the 
sisters,) was slight and sy]ph-like, and the char- 
acter of her face decidedly Jewish ; a soft and mel- 
ancholy expression, dark hazle eyes and brilliant 
complexion, gave interest to a countenance, which 
would be otherwise considered plain. Her sister 
was a tall, commanding girl—a perfect Hebe ; her 
beauty was almost infantine, and yet no one could 
read aught in her expressive eye, save talent of the 
highest order. Her cheek wore the bloom of the 
ripe red peach, and in her sweetly dimpled chin, 
Cupid might have found a sunny resting-place. 
Her manner would have been perfect, but for an 
affected naiveté, if we may use the expression. 
So deeply had this simplicity of manner been stu- 
died, that the most astute observers were frequently 
deceived, and could scarcely believe that every 
look, word, and action which appeared so ‘‘ be- 
witchingly simple,” were but the result of deeply 
studied art and never ceasing vigilance. Had she 
suppressed one trait in her character, she might 
perhaps have appeared unsophisticated, and suc- 
cessfully palmed her Jittle airs upon the lynx-eyed 
cynic, as the gentle wellings of unrestrained na- 
ture; but unfortunately, her whole disposition was 
deeply tinctured with the acrimony of satire, whose 
venom was scattered unsparingly alike on friend 
and foe. Not even her gentle and shrinking sister 





Now ! all is changed save this poor rivulet. 





was exempt from the poisoned darts of her sarcasm, 
when seeking for some passive and defenceless ob- 
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ject, upon which to exercise her sparkling and witty 
ridicule. Her conversation, however, was fascina- 
ting, and often elicited admiration and attention, de- 
spite the dread and contempt which her known and 
dangerous propensity had created among the sensi- 
tive and sensible. The last of the fair trio was a 
beautiful brunette, a bright, gay creature, with as 
much real naiveté of manner as Miss Ada St. Clare 
affected. Whilst gazing on her haughty brow, one 
could not refrain from applying the words of the 
poet to the indifferent manner with which she re- 
garded every thing around her. 


“ Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Misprising what they look on.” 


She never dreamed of conquest, and was indeed a 
perfect Beatrice. 

One of the young officers, Lieut Fitzallan, was 
listening with rapture to every word which fell 
from her rosy lips. He was of an interesting, 
rather than striking appearance, and had a full, ex- 
pressive grey eye, and a smile, which once seen, 
often recurs to the memory: it was one of those 
chastened smiles, which produce a sad feeling in 
the beholder and a sympathy for unknown sorrows ; 
it might be called a smile which spoke of biighted 
hopes and a crushed heart, and yet he was young, 
and had never experienced the agonizing pang of 
sorrow’s rude embrace. Like a light cloud in the 
clear noon of a summer's day, whilst adding beauty 
to the ethereal vault, it seemed to tell of coming 
storms. 

His friend and companion, Henry Mortimer, was 
a lively, dashing young middy, and had been the 
pet of the haut ton of Charleston; but of a fine, 
manly nature, and perfectly free from vanity, it 
would have required more than bright eyes and 
sunny smiles to spoil him. 

Apart from this group, there stood two persons 
intently engaged in conversation ; one was a char- 
acter indispensable in the higher rounds of fash- 
ionable life, whom, for want of a more appropriate 
cognomen, I shall term a lounger; a gentleman of 
sufficient fortune to pursue, and taste to appreciate 
the higher walks of literature and society, unre- 
strained by the perplexing cares of business. He 
was a young man of elegant appearance, with a 
slight, but perfectly moulded form, and an animated 
and intellectual cast of features. 

His companion, Lucy Maywood, a celebrated 
belle of Baltimore, was a slender and interesting 
looking girl. When in repose, her countenance 
presented nothing remarkable in its expression, but 
a smile ever and anon, would irradiate her face and 
render it exceedingly beautiful ; it was one of those 
bright, sunny smiles, whose magic spell enchains 
and fascinates all within its brilliant circle. Gifted 
with conversational powers of the highest order, 
she possessed the happy faculty of drawing forth 
the latent talents of her hearers, whilst she sus- 





tained the conversation with unassuming grace and 
dignity. 

With these personages so particularly designa- 
ted, the main incidents of our story are connected. 
Lucy Maywood and Mr. Dalton had been main- 
taining quite a controversy on the characters of 
authors. 


“So you think,” said Miss Maywood, “ that an 
author has two characters.” 

“1 do,” replied Mr. Dalton, “a worldly char- 
acter, or a character from experience and inter- 
course with the world ; and a second character of a 
sentimental and thoughtful cast, inherent in his na- 
ture and showing forth in every page of his works. 
Had Sir Walter Scott never written, the world 
would have been ignorant of his fine and exquisite 
sensibility and poetic temperament, and, perhaps, 
have regarded him as a man of ordinary intellect. 
Addison, whose style is so chaste and beautiful, 
whose ideas were so numerous and happy, pos- 
sessed no conversational powers. And Sterne, 
whose writings are the soul of pathos and feeling, 
was, apparently to the world, callous and insensible 
to the finer emotions of the human heart. Here 
there is proof of two distinct characters, an ideal 
or mental character, and a personal or real char- 
acter.” 


‘“* What can induce men of genius to endeavor to 
sustain a character so entirely at variance with their 
works ?” said Miss Maywood. 

“Common sense, and those two most powerful 
arbitrator’s of man’s actions, habit and the world’s 
opinion, compel him to create, as it were, a second 
nature. Those beautiful perceptions, fine feelings 
and that exquisite taste, are almost hidden from 
himself, until his sleeping energies are aroused by 
some incentive to exertion, or”—— 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
approach of the group first described. Mr. Mor- 
timer was addressing his conversation to Miss Ada 
St. Clare, although his admiring glance would often 
wander to her less brilliant sister. As a stranger, 
he was enquiring about those who particularly at- 
tracted attention and curiosity. 

“Who is that splendid and fashionable looking 
girl, waltzing with our friend, Captain P. ?” 

“It is Miss Wilson, one of the graces, as they 
are called ; the fair girl standing near with a sweet 
madonna face, is her sister, and that shadowy look- 
ing nymph is her third sister. Besides being one of 
the graces, she is a votary of the muses, and in- 
dites the most exquisite anonymous epistles d’amour. 
If you are engaged in a flirtation, I would advise you 
to apply to her, if you wish a valentine or a sentimen- 
tal billet-doux. 1 do not know whether she writes for 
fame or more solid reward. I hope, however, that 
she may reap a golden harvest, and may not wing 
her flight to the poet’s heaven, the attic.” 

“ She is truly an ethereal being,” continued Mor- 
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timer, in the same tone of irony ; “I should fear to 
approach her.” 
“This veneration is entertained by most of your 


sex towards her. She resorts to her pen, never 
having had an opportunity of saying pretty things 
with those rosy lips, and portrays la belle passion 
so divinely, that really one would scarce believe her 
to be ‘in maiden meditation fancy free.’” 

“Do tell me who is that lady with rather too 
brilliant a complexion, gazing unutterable things on 
vacancy ?” 

“* Well really, Mr. Mortimer, your description is 
quite graphic,—the lady in question is a young 
Miss, brought up by a maiden aunt of hers, with all 
the rigid dignity of the old school: do be introdu- 
ced to her; she unites the modern graces with the 
quiet dignity of good aunty’s days of yore.” 

Mortimer did not perceive the sarcasm conveyed 
in the remark, and paid dearly for his want of per- 
ception or inattention. 

“‘ She certainly is brilliant looking, if her com- 
plexion be considered,” said he; “ I suppose exer- 
cise contributes to give her that brilliant glow.” 

** And,” she added, in a lower tone to Ella, “ the 
daily walks of her femme de chambre to the sign 
of the golden mortar,”—the emporium of a fash- 
ionable druggist who vended exquisite cosmetics. 

“‘T have frequently heard of Miss Clavering ; is 
not the young lady opposite us that far-famed co- 
quette t” inquired Mortimer. 

“You are right in your conjecture, it is Miss 
Clavering.” 

“She was a flame of my friend Fitzallan in his 
boyish days. She has a sweet face, and her form 
would be graceful, were she not possessed of so 
much of the embonpoint,” remarked Mortimer. 

“‘She is very accomplished,” said Ella, “ speaks 
French beautifully, having been educated at madam 
Segvignes, plays sweetly on the harp, and the 
beaux say, waltzes divinely.” 

“ El, dear,” inquired Ada, “ for whom is Miss 
Clavering in mourning ?” 

It was a favorite amusement of Ada’s to suggest 
all manner of queries, by way of affecting a pretty 
ignorance, but this had an object. 

“You surely do not forget, Ada, the sudden 
death of her father, six months since.” This was 
said unsuspectingly by Ella, but it had its intended 
effect. Mortimer appeared shocked and surprised. 

* Well, indeed, El, 1 do forget, and besides, it 
never occurred to me, that one could attend so 
large a party in mourning for a parent, but really, 
women of fashion have such delicate nerves and 
tender feelings, they require something to divert 
their grief—the indulgence of which would con- 
sign them to a premature grave.” 

“I thought women of fashion were the last to 
die of grief,” quietly remarked Mortimer, “ though 
they often are destined to a premature grave. I 
will not deny that their sacrifices to fashion, 


rather than feeling, daily consign hundreds to an 
early tomb.” 

** Indeed you are mistaken, Mr. Mortimer; you 
know, El, our fashionable friend, Miss Pennington, 
has never recovered from the desertion of her pet 
monkey, Dickey; he was the dearest little pet 
alive, and came direct from Cuba in the Levant— 
poor girl, she droops daily—a cloud has gathered 
over her beauty and a gloom in her dark eye, pro- 
phetic of the doom which heaven gives its favo- 
rites—early death.” 

In despite of Ella’s refined feelings and tender 
heart, she was betrayed into a smile, for the pet mon- 
key alluded to wore the button, and was known as 
passed midshipman, B. Jackson. He was enga- 
ged to Miss Pennington, and was accused of hav- 
ing flirted with her, so the worid said, and surely 
the world ought to know. 

“ But a monkey is a strange pet for a lady,” 
remarked Mortimer. 

“ Yes, but you know,” replied Ada, “a woman 
must always love, or fancy she loves something ; 
there is so much love in her nature, that she must 
have some object, around which to clasp affection’s 
tendrils, though it be only a pet monkey—not that 
they have human hearts to appreciate affection, but 
they are so very amusing, and ‘ play such fantastic 
tricks,’ that they make the pretty ‘angels weep’ 
with laughter.” 

Mortimer noticed the keen satire conveyed in 
the sentence, although it was so playfully utter- 
ed. It was said with so pathetic an air, that he 
gave way to an irresistible fit of merriment. Ella 
smiled quietly, as much as to say, “I understand 
her.” 

Quadrilles were forming, which Mortimer soli- 
cited Ella to join, and Miss Josephine, having fin- 
ished her téte-4-téte with Mr. Fitzallan, honored 
him with her hand for the waltz; whilst Ada com- 
menced a lively and intellectual conversation with 
a young Templar, who was happily, though not 
fortunately, blessed with more ideas than clients. 
The music was such as would have graced the 
feasts of Macedonia’s madman. The splendid band 
of the Constellation poured forth the richest strains 
of the divine Apollo, as the joyous throng floated 
through the mirthful maze. At 1 o’clock, the 
company made their parting bows to the fair hos- 
tess, and as they took a lingering adieu, all joined 
in pronouncing the party to have been the most 
charming of the season. 


CHAPTER II. 


Lorenzo. “In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage.” 
Merchant of Venice. 








“ Well, Fitzallan, is not this a lovely scene? Al- 
most as lovely as the one we have just forsaken.” 
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This exclamation burst from the lips of Mortimer. 
The scence was indeed lovely, his companion and 
himself were seated in one of those frail barks, 
many of which were awaiting the return of the 
officers from the Miss Hamiltons’ party. “ The 
moon, sweet regent of the sky,” was riding high 
in the heavens, and the beautiful stream lay like a 
sheet of diamonds, as her bright rays flooded the 
heaving swell. 

“ Almost as lovely as that we have left?” re- 
turned Fitzallan inquiringly ; “ quite as lovely, al- 
though I am nota gallant cavalier to say so, as we 
have no bright eyes to vie with these sparkling 
diamonds.” 

“There is a theme fraught with more deep and 
stirring interest to me, than ever page of nature 
presented,” replied Mortimer—* the human heart, 
Fitzallan, the human heart. Not all the deep phi- 
losophy of ages, not all the books ever written, 
can solve that strange and wild enigma.” 

Mortimer, with his lively and giddy manner, 
possessed a mind of the shrewdest character, one 
that had been trained in reading the book of nature 
and of human passions, although concealed beneath 
a careless and apparently unobservant bearing in 
his intercourse with the world. 

“ Whose heart have your keen eyes laid bare? 
for you bear off the palm, as one of the most true 
and astute judges of human nature I have ever 
known.” 

“T fear you award me the meed of praise which 
I do not deserve, and yet, had you read my thoughts 
to night, you would say, that of some characters 
my knowledge is intuitive. Crowded rooms of gay 
and dashing belles, these scenes of mirth and rev- 
elry are the books, the academies, whence I have 
obtained much proficiency in my lore. Did you 
observe our friend Dayton paying his devotions to 
that beaatiful girl from Washington ? Can you im- 
agine his motive for sustaining that most despica- 
ble character of a male coquette? He never com- 
mits himself, but mark me, of this young creature 
he will soon tire, whom he has first awakened to 
love and fancied happiness, and by his base de- 
sertion, will rouse her maiden pride, and break 
the bright chain with which her young spirit would 
have soon been enthralled. Vanity is this man’s 
besetting sin, but its very strength exhausts itself. 
His vanity must, indeed, have been severely wound- 
ed by Miss Carrol's rejection of his suit. In allu- 
ding to his spirit of coquetry, she told him, in the 
beautiful language of the poet, in one of her letters, 


‘I would as soon put on 
A wreathe of slender frost-work beneath the heated sun, 
Or trust the sleeping sea, or lean upon a shadow, 
As think of loving thee.’ ” 


“She was then very young,” said Fitzallan, “ and 
was she not the only one to whom he was ever 
sincerely attached t” 





“T believe he was in love, as far as he could be 
inspired by the rosy god,—but she was beautiful, 
and an heiress, the only magnets which have power 
over his selfish heart, and the only charms which 
would have gratified him by their conquest. It 
must now ever be a golden chain, that makes him 
a benedict. But enough of him. Well! our hos- 
tess, Fitzallan, I read her life in a single glance. 
She is a neglected wife; though her brow was 
decked in smiles, misery and scorn have withered 
her heart. As a cloud gathers o’er that bright 
moon, so did a shade, dark and melancholy, pass 
ever and anon over that fair brow—-but I grow 
sentimental. Well, mon cher ami, did you see 
Frazier? He is still basking in beauty’s smiles ; 
I never see that man, that I do not think I see the 
darkest impersonation of all our evil feelings,— 


‘ The Janus glance of whose significant eye, 
Learning to lie with silence, would seem true, 

And without utterance, save a shrug or sigh, 

Deals round to hapless fools its speechless obloquy.’ 


He ought to be elected president of some old bel- 
dam’s scandal club, for he is ever whispering some 
dark calumny, whether of friend or foe, gentle 
maiden or noble knight. Oh! that our noble na- 
ture should be profaned by such,—that the mind 
of man, originally so noble and aspiring, should 
waste its energies on such trifles. I once knew 
an intimate friend of Frazier’s, a man honest and 
true, without deceit or guile, and as simple and 
open in manner, as this man is deceitful and mali- 
cious. He partook of his hospitality, which was 
kindly tendered with a warm and confiding heart ; 
he even sought his counsel, which was given with 
frankness and sincerity. Scarcely had his foot 
left the threshold of that friend’s door, ere his 
kindness and simplicity of manner would be the 
theme of his jest, his sorrows would be sport for 
him, and important affairs, which had been entrust- 
ed to his sole confidence, would be more thar dis- 
closed by the treacherous shrug and ‘ Janus glance,’ 
which only dastard will use.” 

* You have portrayed a melancholy picture of a 
perverted heart—let us turn from so sad a theme 
to one which I am sure will interest you. Your 
partner in the dance, how did you like her *” 

“For the sake of Terpsichore spare me—it was 
a pretty speech of Miss Ada St. Clare, that caused 
me to be introduced to her.” 

“And ought you not to tender your thanks to 
Miss Ada,” said Fitzallan mischievouslly ; “ for 
surely ‘grace was in her step and heaven in her 
eye.’ She gazed at you as if she were spell- 
bound, while she was the ‘ observed of all obser- 
vers.’ ” 

“ Well might she have been, when she performed 
the grand round alone, to twelve gentlemen; I 
feared my malediction had placed a spell upon her, 
and like the hapless Jew, her wanderings would 
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never end. By the way, this same Miss Ada 
placed me in the most awkward situation, from 
which, with all my tact, I could not extricate my- 
self. Speaking of pets, she mentioned a Miss Pen- 
nington, who had a monkey for a pet. Shortly after- 
wards, I was introduced to a Mrs. Meade, an elegant 
woman, with much ye ne sais guei grace: whether 
to show a very pretty hand, or a splendid brilliant, 
or to ‘ attitudinize,’ as the fashionable phrase goes, 
she commenced caressing Mrs. Wilmer’s poodle, 
which was reposing in elegant nonchalance upon 
an exquisite ottoman. I very naturally mentioned 
the outré pet of Miss Pennington, and asked her 
if she knew her.” 

“You would oblige me, sir,” she replied haugh- 
tily, “ to refrain from speaking so disrespectfully of 
my sister; she has no such pet as that of which 
you speak.” JI afterwards learned that Miss P. 
had been engaged to Mr. Jackson, you can unravel 
the mystery and imagine my confusion and amaze- 
ment. 

** So then,” said Fitzallan, “ Miss St. Clare is a 
regular quiz?” 

** No, no, that word has now no place in the fash- 
ionable vocabulary. I know not what to call her, 
but for the harmony of society, it is well that there 
are but few of her mischievous turn. Her gen- 
tle sister has quite fascinated me—she is rather 
silent, but her manner is mild and winning, and, 
although not strikingly pretty, she is very grace- 
ful and attractive. What do you think of Miss 
Ormond? To judge from your devoted attention, 
her sparkling glances have made some impression.” 

“Indeed, Mortimer, she is the most joyous and 
artless creature I ever knew ; she is a being ‘ guile- 
less beyond hope’s imaginings.’ I wiil not, though, 
that my heart be so soon led captive.” By this 
time the skiff had reached the embattled sides of 
the gallant frigate, which lay moored in the stream, 
and with the sentinel’s cry of “all’s well,” the 
friends sought their several quarters, to dream of 
the merry scenes they had just left. 


CHAPTER III. 


On a mild summer evening, two young female 
friends were seated in a balcony watching the last 
rays of the setting sun. It was a glorious sunset ; 
the western horizon, flooded with the parting rays 
of the god of day, displayed a brilliant expanse of 
burnished gold; a soft and beautiful azure tinted 
the North, while dark and portentous thunder- 
clouds, gleaming occasionally with the forked light- 
ning, were gathering and hastening from the South, 
which darkened, yet softened the imposing scene. 

“I read, dearest Emily, other feelings in your 
thoughtful brow than admiration, although your 


‘“‘] was rather viewing the scene with the eye 
of a moralist, than that of a limner,” returned her 
companion. ‘ Such, my friend, is life’s fitful fever. 
There,” said she, pointing to the western horizon, 
“there you behold the splendor of wealth, talents 
and beauty lighting the world by their brilliancy ; 
on the other side, the calm and serene beauty and 
contentment of an humble and virtuous life. ‘The 
stormy South portrays the gathering and moral 
darkness of the passions, rushing on and spreading 
desolation in their fearful course, but time sweeps 
all in its ruthless and unsparing march :—talents, 
beauty, fame, splendor, and even unobtrusive worth, 
how evanescent are they all! Like the magnifi- 
cent scene now presented to our admiring gaze, 
brightening and cheering the world for a few brief 
moments, and then shadowed, lost for ever in the 
endless night of death.” 

** Can it be possible, my friend, that such melan- 
choly thoughts intrude themselves upon your mind, 
and that you gather such stern morality from so 
beauteous a scene? and genius and knowledge, 
the bright gods of your idolatry, do you not think 
we should glory in their possession ?” 

* Talents, dear Lucy, are the pure and gratui- 
tous gifts of our munificent Creator! their pos- 
sessor may be deprived of them by many of ‘the 
ills that flesh is heir to.’” 

** You argue, then, that we should not delight in 
the possession of talents, and would inculcate a 
gloomy philosophy.” 

‘“* No, my friend, we have a right to delight in 
the talents we may possess, but not to be vain of 
them, nor to think their possession gives a superi- 
ority ;—as to knowledge, we cannot be vain of ac- 
quisitions gleaned from the lucubrations and talents 
of past generations.” 

“ And yet,” returned Miss Maywood, “ we often 
see vain pedants, and vain men of acknowledged 
genius.” 

“They do not reason, nor moralize,” replied 
Emily. “An immortal bard has given us an in- 
structive lesson of truth and humility in those beau- 
tiful lines— 


‘ Alas ! what boots the midnight oil, 
The madness of the struggling mind ? 
Oh! vague the hope, and vain the toil, 
Which only leaves us doubly blind. 
In science do we wildly seck 
What withering years should bring, 
The languid pulse, the feverish cheek, 
The spirit drooping on the wing.’” 


* But,” said Lucy, “ will you not agree with me, 
that intellectual pleasures are the most delightful 
we can enjoy ?” 

“ They are, but the vanity of human knowledge 
must often force itself upon the mind, even whilst 





taste must appreciate the beauty and sublimity of 
this sky.” 
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poring over ‘ wisdom’s page.’” 
“T see, Emily, that our ideas on the subject do 
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not agree ; let us return to the topic we commenced 
during our walk,—let me ask you to what you al- 
luded, when you said there were three situations 
in which a young girl’s happiness might be forever 
wrecked ?” 

* First, dear Lucy, she might imagine a gentle- 
man was pleased with her, and irrevocably bestow 
her affections upon him, whilst he deemed his at- 
tentions the mere duties of common-place gallan- 
try, and did not dream, for a moment, that they were 
calculated to produce the impression, that his feel- 
ings were otherwise actuated than by mere cour- 
tesy. Secondly, a woman may be engaged to one 
who loves her not, and yet marries her from res- 
pect, or because he has not the moral courage to 
disclose his change of feeling; in few words, from 
false ideas of honor. Thirdly, he may be one of 
your gay deceivers, and from mere wanton heart- 
lessness, trifle with her affections.” 

** And do you not think the one so trifled with, 
would laugh to scorn the despicable traitor to affec- 
tion’s pure laws t” 

‘“‘ Apparently, she may be the ‘gayest of the 
gay,’ but I believe a girl never recovers her feel- 
ings, after having once been deceived—-particu- 
Jarly if her attachment was sincere. A _ lover’s 
dereliction may not cause her to pine away like a 
crushed flower ; she may not even retain the slight- 
est affection for him ; she may even learn to love 
another, but she has once been deceived; so may 
she be again. 

‘*She has poured forth the fountain of her love 
on desert sand; it hath yielded neither fruit nor 
freshness. Any girl who cannot overcome affec- 
tion for one who has betrayed it, must either have 
no strength of mind, or very little pride. But, 
although the victory over affection may be achieved 
triumphantly, yet the blight of scorned love has 
passed over her spirit.” 

“ But this gay deceiver is a rara avis, he is 
recognized as soon as seen. And do you really 
think it possible, for a gentleman to lose his affec- 
tion for his chosen one after the engagement ?” 

“*T do—there are ridiculous ideas of honor and 
false delicacy, which cause much unhappiness,—we 
are alone the privileged, and can discard at plea- 
sure, if we find we have mistaken our feelings ; 
this the world denies our suitors; unhappy mar- 
riages and broken hearts are the sad consequences.” 

“So you would have the gentleman make a for- 
mal declaration of his inconstancy,—-a pretty state 
of society indeed,” said Lucy. 

“ Yes, for that would be more just than for him to 
pay public attention to another, and leave the one 
most deeply interested, ignorant of his change of 
feeling, to be pitied by the heartless world, whose 
sympathies are always more impertinent than con- 
solatory.” 

“ But, Emily, do you know of an instance of the 





kind ?” 


“ Yes, you know Lieut. Fitzallan is engaged to 
Miss Baldwin, of New York, and is now deeply 
in love with our friend Josephine. 1 would not 
justify inconstancy, but if a gentleman is carried 
away so far by his devotion to another, as to de- 
clare to her, as I know Fitzallan did, would not he 
act more nobly by confessing to the injured one 
his change of feeling? And what woman would 
not scorn a heart not wholly hers? What woman 
would not feel grateful for such frank conduct! 
And how much happier would her fate be. But, 
for such conduct to be told her, to hear from others 
that her love has been scorned, to hear that she is 
the forsaken one—oh! then she feels indeed, as if 
she had been deceived and betrayed. ‘A bright- 
ness and melody has gone from the heart, an asp 
has sprung amid the flowers of her Paradise.’ ” 

“Well really, dear Emily, you speak so feel- 
ingly, that were you acquainted with Miss Bald- 
win, I believe you would apprize her of her lover’s 
inconstancy.” 

“Tam sure I would give her some intimation. 
I pity Fitzallan, but how much more do I feel for 
Miss Baldwin,—she, the injured, the betrayed—her 
heart has been rejected as a worthless toy, a bau- 
ble, which has claimed its hour and been cast 
aside. While he was pouring forth his love to 
another, she might be mourning his absence, and 
fondly counting the tardy hours, which would bring 
him back to her yearning heart.” 

“ He leaves here fur the Mediterranean, in the 
Enterprize, does he not ?” inquired Lucy. 

‘* And has just paid his farewell visit to New 
York,” returned Emily. ‘ And could Miss Bald- 
win’s most distorted imaginings so soon have placed 
her devoted lover at the feet of another? Judging 
from her own true heart, she might have thought 
he was dwelling, in fond revery, upon the happy days 
spent with her. Could a kind spirit of the upper 
air have transported her to his loved side, what 
would have been her surprise and agony, instead 
of seeing him alone on his watch, ‘ chewing the 
sweet and bitter cud of fancy,’ to find him ina 
moonlit grove, with the hand of a fair girl in his, 
pouring forth to her those vows of love and con- 
stancy, once so ardently breathed in her own en- 
raptured ear?” 

“T remember,” said Lucy, “the first evening 
Lieut. Fitzallan ever saw our friend Josey,—he 
was devoted to her, and appeared much smitten 
with her acknowledged charms, when he left here. 
This was three years since. He should not have 
addressed Miss Baldwin with one lingering feeling 
of tenderness for our fair friend. By marrying Miss 
Baldwin will he do her justice ?” 

“What woman would wish a divided heart, or 
a heart struggling with disappointed love? The 
eye of affection is too watchful not to discover 
coldness in the one we love. For a girl, after 
marriage, to find her ardent and pure affections are 
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thrown away; to know that the devoted heart 
which she has given, is rejected and despised after 
having been ‘ wooed and won ;’ to meet with neg- 
lect and coldness, where she ought to have found 
devotion and truth ; to have been so cruelly and bit- 
terly deceived, alas! what can alleviate so hapless 
a doom t” 

“Do you think, then, that Fitzallan and Miss 
Baldwin will be united ?” inquired Lucy. 

“ He is an honorable man,” said Emily, sarcas- 
tically, “‘and will think himself bound to sacrifice 
his own and her happiness forever ;--report says 
they are to be married as soon as he returns.” 

“It is known, then, that he is engaged to Miss 
Baldwin ?” 

** Yes, that is fully reported ; and how indignant 
have I felt on hearing heartless fashionables pity 
her. Had she not dressed a la mode, and worn the 
most fashionable hats of the season, they might have 
pitied her, but had their sympathy been sincere, it 
would not have vented itself in such careless ex- 
clamations.” 

** But do you not think,” said Lucy, “ that Jo- 
sephine encouraged his attentions, and would favor 
his suit, were he not engaged t” 

“She would not marry him were he free to- 
morrow. She highly esteems him, but never en- 
couraged a hapless suit.” 

“ Well,” returned Lucy, “if she has not a pen- 
chant for the button, | am very much mistaken, and 
possibly for Fitzallan. I hope she will marry him, 
for I delight to hear of my friends patronizing the 
silken tie.” 

“A celebrated French author says, that ‘ there 
is something in the misfortunes of our best friends 
pleasing to us,’” replied Emily, with a quiet satire 
in her manner. 

“You are severe, at the expense of matrimony 
and my humble self,” said Lucy. 

‘Well, Lucy, let me venture to prophesy, al- 
though, like Cassandra, possibly my vaticinations 
may be disbelieved, but ere another year has roll- 
ed around, she will be the happy bride of our 
friend.” 

** Nous Verrons,” laughingly replied Lucy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Constellation lay off Port Mahon. It was 
a late hour in the evening, yet two of her officers 
were still lingering over the convivial “ mess table.” 
It was not the sparkling champaigne, nor the rich 


Burgundy, which won them to a forgetfulness of 


time’s fleeting shadow ; their thoughts were away 
in their own free and sunny land, whilst the fond 
associations of lang syne were depicted in the joy- 
ous and radiant countenance of the one, and the 
saddened and abstracted gaze of the other. The 


and the rapture of delighted affection beamed in 
his eye. 

The thoughts of the other were dwelling ona 
fair girl, For a moment, his eye kindled with 
hope and joyous anticipation; another, and a dark 
cloud gathered o’er his manly brow, and intense 
despair was depicted on the saddened lineaments 
of his interesting countenance. His friend quick- 
ly divined the cause of his melancholy, and en- 
deavored, by gay conversation and sprightly rail- 
lery, to divert him from the subject of his sorrows. 
Finding that the fit of morbid dejection which had 
seized upon him was proof against his kind efforts, 
he assumed a more serious tone, and one more in 
accordance with the depressed feelings of his 
friend. 

‘* Fitzallan,” said he, “ you are indeed wrong to 
indulge in such melancholy forebodings of your 
future destiny ; can you not, by one bold effort, free 
yourself from this weight of imaginary grief! The 
fair Josephine, although as yet cold and chary of 
her love, may she not at length be won ?” 

** Mortimer, my friend, I thank you. J could not 
brood over so hopeless a love ;—to love without re- 
turn is misery ;—there is yet a darker grief, which 
steeps the soul in maddening despair.” 

“To marry another,” replied Mortimer, stead- 
fastly regarding his friend, ‘* with that love, bright, 
pure, unchanging and unchangeable?” Fitzallan 
made no reply, and a pause of some moments 
ensued. 

“There has been one subject,” resumed Morti- 
mer, “ upon which I have ever been silent, because 
I have ever been incredulous of its truth. Can it 
be true, that those rumors of your engagement to 
Miss Baldwin have any foundation, or are they 
the mere idle gossip of some insidious enemies ? 
I could not reconcile it to myself to speak to 
you upon so delicate a subject, but perhaps the 
counsel of a disinterested friend may alleviate 
your secret grief.” 

“ Mortimer, from you I wish to conceal nothing, 
Iam engaged to Miss Baldwin; fate,” continued 
he bitterly, “ smiles upon our union, and I should 
be happy. I could not, if I would, justify myself. 
Do you not blame me ?” 

“Your own heart, Fitzallan, must be the arbiter. 
I do not think I should have pursued the same 
course, but I speak dispassionately, and we can 
scarce pronounce on our probable conduct, when 
not under the influence of feeling. Was Miss 
Ormond aware of your engagement ?”’ 

“She must have heard frequent rumors of it, 
and from what she has said to me, I am confident 
she believes it,” replied Fitzallan. 

“You were not afraid,” said Mortimer, “ of 
doing her injustice ?” 

“T believe her affections to have been engaged 





one, in imagination, was seated by his “ ain ingle- 
side,” a fairy scene of bliss appeared tw his view, 





at the time, by one worthy of her, who well knew, 
that I could not, if I would, gain her hand.” 
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“‘ But you are looked upon as the favored suitor, 
and permit me, my friend, to ask you one question : 
Suppose Miss Baldwin had heard of your devotion 
to Miss Ormond, think you that her womanly van- 
ity would not have been wounded by your publicly 
preferring another ?” 

“ She would not have believed it,” replied Fitz- 
allan. ‘* Who can doubt man’s constancy?” She 
would have ridiculed it as fashionable scandal, or 
the fabrication of some malicious enemy.” 

“* Did you never give her reason to doubt your 
sincerity, or lead her to believe, either directly or 
indirectly, that you were attached to another !” 

“IT do not admit that I am devoted to another, 
and even were this the case, do you think I would 
be so dishonorable as to intimate to her my change 
of feeling ?” 

“* Dishonorable! oh, Fitzallan, ‘tis false honor, 
the despot of our nobler self, which tyranises 
over us, and like ‘ custom,’ 

‘ He paves 
His path with human hearts.’ 


It is the promptings of this mischievous and ma- 
lign spirit, which makes us ‘ sudden and quick in 
quarrel,’ and causes us to revenge a slight and too 
often fancied insult, perhaps at the cost of a 
brother’s life; it is this which severs devoted 
hearts :—at its unholy shrine we sacrifice our pu- 
rest sympathies, our proudest hopes and noblest 
imaginings. Cold conventional rules govern our 
every action, and triumph over every sense of right, 
and what the world says and what the world thinks, 
forms the rigid code of this same vaunted Honor.” 

“ But in affaires du ceur, the world has no right 
to judge,” said Fitzallan. 

‘“* And yet we make it the umpire,” replied Mor- 
timer; “‘ let me illustrate this in my own plain 
way—a very young man, naturally susceptible of 
warm and generous feelings, is thrown much in the 
society of a young, pretty girl—he naturally falls 
in love, or imagines himself so, addresses her, and 
is accepted—he may not have had an opportunity 
of testing his feelings of constancy and devotion ; 
as he becomes more experienced and mingles in 
society, he may possibly discover that he has been 
too precipitate ; but not until he finds himself de- 
votedly and irrecoverably attached to another, does 
the misery of his situation flash upon him: ‘thus 
in @ moment we may plunge our years in fated pen- 
itence.’ The tone of fashionable novels, the facti- 
tious maxims of society, and the exalted ideas en- 
tertained of la belle passion, tend to mislead the 
young and confiding heart,—we are taught to con- 
sider inconstancy in love as a moral impossibility, 
and often awake from our bright visions to mourn 
its flitting shadow, and find 


‘ Love, faith and hope a dream, 
And turn to dark despair, from Heaven.’ ” 


** So you do not believe in undying love,” laugh- 








ingly replied Fitzallan. Mortimer rejoined in a 
serious tone, “‘ where there is true love, there is 


true constancy; but in the language of Avon’s 
bard, 


‘ However we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and infirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won 
Than woman's are.’” 


“ You, then,” replied Fitzallan, ‘ would not sub- 
ject your feelings to that ordeal which requires so 
humiliating and painful a denouement ?” 

**T would not heartlessly desert her—but nothing 
that the universe could offer would induce me to 
be united to her,—it is an atrocious fraud, and a 
sin against high heaven, to utter vows, spoken by 
the lips, which find no echo in the heart ; we doom, 
perchance to misery, an affectionate and confiding 
being, and certainly ourselves to a life of intermi- 
nable hypocrisy and deception.” 

Fitzallan’s countenance turned pale, almost livid, 
and his brow darkened, as with a forced effort, he 
lightly replied, “I suppose you will inform Miss 
Baldwin of the unhappy destiny which awaits her.” 

** Doubtless some kind friend has already told 
her of your devotion to Miss Ormond; if not, she 
still remains in happy ignorance, and you think 


‘ Where ignorance is bliss, 
*Tis folly to be wise ;’ 


and still, still false honor, the idol of many a proud 
heart, enslaves you. Could the silver veil, bright, 
dazzling and beautiful, which conceals its defor- 
mity, be drawn aside, whuv would worship at the 
hapless shrine ?” 

** But do you not think, Mortimer, that one might, 
from a high chivalric sense of honor, conceal in- 
difference after marriage, and even learn to love t” 

“1 believe your fine and exquisite sense of honor 
and regard for the feelings of another, would never 
betray to one thus situated, either indifference or 
evince unkindness, but ‘to learn to love’ is a dif- 
ficult task, and one from which the heart turns with 
abhorrence.” 

“Your expression, replied Fitzallan, “is strong,— 
with dislike, but not with abhorrence.” 

“To force love is abhorrent to every feeling of 
the heart under such circumstances,” returned Mor- 
timer, emphatically, “ love is involuntary ; we can- 
not create the genial glow of affection, when we 
have ceased to regard an object as the first and 
last desire of our soul.” 

“By what magic,” said Fitzallan, suddenly 
changing the topic, “ did you win the peerless Ella 
St. Clare? She never smiled on you.” 

“ Well really, Fitzallan, do you intend wound- 
ing my vanity, that you ask this question? This 
history of mine,” said he, smiling, “ shall amuse a 
weary hour some future time,—one parting glass 
to my bonnie wife and sweet bairns. 1 wish I 
could sketch the pretty tablaux which my imagi- 
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nation conjures up, of gay Ella and my gleesome 
pets.” 

It is ever thus with the bright fairy of life ; ima- 
gination ever delights in portraying joyous pictures 
of the loved and absent, while disease, with her 
pale visage, or sorrow and disappointment, may be 
overshadowing their path. Fond hope paints the 
bright look of welcome, and in fancy we hear the 
warm greeting of affection, while those bright eyes 
may be closed forever in the sleep of death, and 
that dear voice hushed in the echoless caverns of 
eternity. Affliction and desolation may hover over 
our homestead, where we left happy hearts and 
smiling faces ; and we perhaps are gay, joyous and 
reckless, when fate, mayhap, is weaving the darkest 
thread in our mortal destiny. 

The friends parted. Mortimer happy and dream- 
ing of home and all its nameless ties of “ wife, 
children and friends”—Fitzallan gloomy and sad, 
brooding over the melancholy anticipations of the 
future. 

At the same hour, in the lone chamber of a splen- 
did mansion in the city of Baltimore, sat a lady in 
deep mourning—a small silver night-lamp threw 
its flickering and feeble rays on the pallid features 
of a dying infant—the young mother was eagerly 
watching each change that passed over its features, 
but neither murmur nor sigh escaped her ; her cheek 
bathed in a flood of tears and the agonized coun- 
tenance alone denoted her excess of grief. One 
could scarce recognize in the attenuated form and 
sorrowful face, the once bright and blooming Ella 
St. Clare, now Mrs. Mortimer. Five years had 
passed since her union with Lieut. Mortimer, years 
of uninterrupted happiness ; but lately, sorrow had 
robbed her cheek of its bloom, and her lip of its 
smile. Her eldest child, a beautiful girl, three 
years of age, fell a victim to a slow and malignant 
fever. Day after day she had, with unceasing 
anxiety, watched over it, until its gentle spirit 
winged its way to a happier sphere. A week had 
scarce elapsed since consigning this loved innocent 
to the tomb, when she was called upon to make 
another sacrifice—her young infant, six months 
old, was seized with the same fatal symptoms ; its 
delicate frame did not long combat the violent as- 
saults of the fell destroyer : for three days it had 
been lingering on the verge of the grave, its frail 
spirit seeming unwilling to quit its earthly tene- 
ment. Ella was still gazing on it in hapless agony, 
when a light step was heard entering the apart- 
ment, and a low, sweet voice accosted her—* Ella, 
dear, do take some rest, your constitution cannot 
long stand the fatigues it has lately undergone, I 
will take vour place, love, and if the slightest 

change occurs you shall be apprized of it instantly.” 

“Oh! it would be in vain for me to seek repose, 
when my very heart is harrowed with grief,— 
mother, mother, have you any hope? do you think 


word of consolation, dearest mother.” Ella spoke 
with frenzied eagerness, but ere Mrs. St. Clare 
could reply, a ghastly change came over the face 
of the dying babe, and in a few moments its pure 
spirit had winged its flight to a happier home. Even 
in that moment of bitter trial, that kind mother es- 
sayed words of consolation and peace, and sought 
to win her from the agony of despair. Oh! how 
soothingly, even in that moment of deep anguish, 
did those sweet tones greet the afflicted heart! 


CHAPTER V. 


It was a mild and lovely evening in April, when 
the Levant rode proudly into one of our finest har- 
bors. After a few days of active bustle, previous 
to their departure from the ship, the officers passed 
as many on shore, receiving the warm and hearty 
congratulation of friends and acquaintances. Fitz- 
allan was taking a last adieu of an old shipmate, 
when a note was handed to him. It was a note of 
invitation to Miss Josephine Ormond's wedding, 
with one of friendly welcome from the mother. It 
would be impossible to portray the tumult of his 
feelings, although his brow was calm, and no in- 
different spectator could have perceived that an- 
guish and despair were struggling for the mastery 
over that proud heart. His resulution was instantly 
formed. “I will go to her wedding, and then cast 
off the tyranny of that love, which has steeped my 
days in bitter anguish, and then—Oh, I must not 
think of that.” 


* * * * * 


A gay party were assembled in the splendid 
mansion of Mrs. Ormond—all the elite of Charles- 
ton were present ; it was the bridal of Miss Jose- 
phine. The prediction of Emily Morton was ful- 
filled—she was married to Mr. Dalton : surrounded 
by her attendants, few could have failed to recog- 
nize the lovely bride. The brides-maids were ar- 
rayed in rich satins, trimmed with blonde, and bright 
jewels adorned their hair. The bride was simply, 
but elegantly dressed. She wore an embroidered robe 
of India muslin. Her hair, dressed in the Grecian 
style, was adorned with a wreath of white moss rose- 
buds ; she wore her rich Brussels veil, which grace- 
fully shaded her lofty and dazzling brow. Lieut. 
Fitzallan had redeemed his pledge—he was present, 
the gayest of the gay circle which surrounded the 
bride. Few could have guessed his laughing eye 
concealed the withering of despair: his was the 
recklessness of a heart breaking with the weight 
of hopeless misery. He did not remain long, but 
made his parting bow early, to the fair bride. His 
apology for his unseasonable departure was, that 
he had- promised to leave Charleston that night, in 
company with some friends on their route to their 
respective homes. We will also bid adieu to the 
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gey scene and accompany the hero of our story. 
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Three weeks after his arrival in New York, his 
native city, he was married to Miss Baldwin. The 
following letters show their fate. The first is from 
Mrs. Fitzallan to her husband ; and thus she writes 
the melancholy story of a broken heart. 

‘*When you shall read these lines, my beloved, 
the heart which dictates them will be cold, insen- 
sible. No more will it be agitated by the dark 
cares, the false hopes, and the hollow joys of this 
transitory world. 1 scarce know even now whether 
I should communicate to you the cause of my cor- 
roding sorrow, but something whispers to me that 
I shall go to that grave, whichis now yawning for 
me, with a light conscience, were I certain that at 
some future day, you would know of my transgres- 
sions and my sufferings. I was reared under the 
affectionate tenderness of the best of mothers, who 
watched over and checked every evil feeling in its 
birth. It is not, then, in the spirit of self-praise I 
say that my disposition was gentle and amiable, my 
temper remarkable for its equanimity and cheer- 
fulness. ‘To her 1 owed every virtue, and to her 
the meed of praise is to be awarded. 

In this picture you would not recognize the ca- 
price, the coldness, the way wardness and the harsh- 
ness, which were ever manifested in my married 
life. One slight error plunged me into despair and 
threw the pall of everlasting misery over my spirit. 
You remember having referred me to your escru- 
toire for some papers fur which I was seeking. At- 
tracted by the date of an open letter, with a fatal 
curiosity I perused its contents, thinking that you 
had no thought concealed from the heart so devoted 
to you, as you ever knew mine to be. It was the 
letter written to your friend a week after our mar- 
riage. Oh! Fitzallan, had that letter been written 
in words of fire, it could not have branded deeper 
misery on my heart. You were absent at the time ; 
before your return I had obtained such command 
over my feelings, as not to betray the deep anguish 


‘which was preying on my soul and breaking the 


very chords of existence asunder, I felt, indeed, 
‘ that the race of life had become a hopeless flight,’ 
and that never again would the bright sun of hap- 
piness illumine my earthly path. My feelings to- 
wards you had changed—it was not that my heart 
was alienated from one who had so cruelly deceived 
me—but, though the tenderness and love which 
formed a partof my existence departed not from 
it, my heart could never again cherish that love, as 
in those bright days of confiding felicity. Never, 
never had the most remote hint of your inconstancy 
been given ; never had the thought occurred to me 
but that you were the most devoted and true. And 
during your absence, could those tokens of affec- 
tion and those letters of loving remembrance, could 
they have betrayed the dark and dreadful secret ? 

“ Fitzallan, 1 do not, cannot reproach you ; may 
you be happy even now. I believe your heart to 
be noble and generous. Oh! that a mistaken idea 


of honor should have led you to conceal the truth 
from me, before unhappy fate had placed an insur- 
mountable barrier—then might we have been sepa- 
rated ; now, alas! death alone can separate us. All 
I have suffered none can know. Separated from idol- 
izing kindred and friends, among strangers, cold and 
inaccessible, I deemed at least that I possessed the 
devotion of one true heart, and that heart, my 
idolized husband’s. But the bright thought has 
vanished like the mists of the morning. Who 
would not rather possess the love of a human heart, 
than be in the possession of all that wealth could 
obtain? What pleasure is there in the world like 
that the heart experiences in the affections of home 
and domestic happiness? I would not give the 
joy which pervaded my heart, arising from the 
love of a single creature, for the gayest moments 
I have ever felt, for the brightest treasures human 
eye has ever seen, and the miser’s purest gold 
should be thrown to the winds as dross, to sucha 
feeling. But my dream of happiness has fled for- 
ever: it is a fate the all-wise Providence has de- 
creed for some wise end, to bring back a heart that 
was totally estranged from him, to direct my feel- 
ings above this earth. I have changed much since 
these my days of saddest trial, and may He who 
Joveth whom he chasteneth, still give me fortitude 
to bear. In contemplating the bright joys of another 
and a happier world, the dark waves of this press 
lightly on my spirit. 
Farewell, FitzaHan, may you be happy. 
Yours, 
Anna.” 


The letter alluded to, by Mrs. Fitzallan, is the 
following addressed by her husband to his friend 
Mortimer: 


‘*It may appear ungenerous to obtrude my sor- 
rows on your kind and sympathizing heart, my dear 
friend, when I know that misfortune has so lately 
visited you—but one word upon the subject, and 
then let my dark sorrows forever rest in oblivion. 
The history of my woes is comprised in a few 
words ; I have seen my peerless Josephine united 
to another, and have forever sealed my destiny ; 
one week has elapsed since my marriage with Miss 
Baldwin. I have not yet experienced the dark 
doom of the poet, 


‘ There is no hell like a detested wife;’ 


but the caresses of the sweet and confiding girl 
are daggers to me. I feel unworthy of her devoted 
and disinterested affection. I, who have never 
stooped to deception, must put on the semblance of 
love, or heartlessly doom this young and gentle 
being to a life of unhappiness and misery ; I can- 
not, cannot love her! The whirlwind of passion and 
despair has swept over my heart and driven hence 





the softer affections ; neither love, nor tenderness, 
nor hope will bloom again in their pristine loveli- 
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ness. The storm, in its ruthless path, has laid 
waste and desolate forever their sunny homes. 

“Regrets for the past would be unmanly, and would 
not bring back again peace and tranquillity; but 
sometimes the harrowing thought will obtrude itself 
upon me. Had I earlier severed the light links of 
love’s rosy chain, despair and misery had not thus 
riven them asunder—though free, mine is the liber- 
ty of the captive who has worn away existence in 
chains ;—freedom has visited him too late, all that 
rendered life desirable has been torn from him! 
Can he prize liberty, when life itself is loneliness 
and misery ? 

“ Farewell! Ican write no more. You shall hear 
from me soon, but never on this subject. I dare 
not trust myself to write on itagain. Donot even 
refer to it when you write, your counsel and advice 
cannot now guide me. I have wrecked my own 
happiness forever and jeopardised another's. 

Firzauuan.” 

To Lieut. Mortimer. 


FirzaLtian To Mortimer. 


** Again, dear Mortimer, I seek your consolation. 
Again I pour forth my sorrows to you. The mis- 
ery of other days was happiness compared to the 
torments I now experience. My gentle and un- 
fortunate Anna is no more. I feel like a guilty 
murderer—for no poison could have been more fa- 
tal, than the grief which prayed on her gentle spirit 
and brought her to a premature grave. I have not 
unkindness, nor neglect, nor coldness, with which 
to reproach myself; but a few words will suffice to 
show you, that the cause of her death must ever 
weigh heavily on my sad and wretched heart. A 
week after our marriage, I was suddenly called 
away to visit my brother, who was then danger- 
ously ill; when I returned I could not but observe 
that Anna’s cheek was pale, and her spirits some- 
what depressed. Naturally affectionate and devoted, 
1 observed, too, that her manner had changed, was 
cold and at times even repulsive—for a moment or 
two, her eye would brighten with joy and affection, 
but a cloud would soon gather over her smiling 
face, and she would turn away to conceal the un- 
bidden tear. I endeavored to divine the cause of 
such grief, but could never extort a confession: 
too late, alas! was the cause made known to me! 
Too late did I find that, from an act of slight in- 
discretion, what I had so long concealed had been 
revealed to her. She saw the letter I wrote to 
you immediately after our marriage; when called 
away suddenly to visit my dying brother, it escaped 
my memory that this fatal letter was in my escra- 
toire, where were also some papers for which Anna 
was seeking. During my absence, in her search, 
she saw this letter, and, with a very pardonable 
curiosity, glanced over its contents. She never 


sank under what she deemed to be an irretrieva- 
ble misfortune—her health suffered from anxiety 
and grief, and soon the fatal hectic, and brilliant 
eye, told the sad tale that the destroyer was near. 
Mine indeed would have been a heart of stone, had 
it not been endeared to this sweet girl—her win- 
ning gentleness, her patient suffering, her meek 
piety, inspired me with the most tender and devo- 
ted feelings towards her,—but the fatal mandate 
had gone forth—my devotion and tenderness could 
not save her, whose peace I lad destroyed forever. 
I must now quit these scenes of woe. I con- 
template leaving my native country, perhaps never 
to return. Jn foreign lands and in the hurry and 
novelty of travel, I may, for a while, bury in for- 
getfulness my errors and my sufferings. I will 
visit Rippon Lodge, where I hope to find you, on 
leave of absence, ere my departvre. 

Until then, adieu. 

Firzauian.” 





THE WAREHOUSING SYSTEM. 
Americus Sours To Harry Buvrr. 


My Dear Harry.—Whilst you are mounting 
your guns, as I hope, I will give you another run- 
ning fire at the Warehousing System,—leaving to 
you the regular broadside. 

To avoid misconstraction and inconsistency, I 
must set out by saying, that I do not here mean to 
give my unqualified adhesion to the Warehousing 
System. Though my mind strongly inclines towards 
it, and I am writing with some confidence in favor of 
its adoption, yet I must candidly confess, that I shall 
hold my judgment in suspense, until I hear from 
you, and perhaps some others :—I am authorized 
to say that the Messenger is open for the discus- 
sion of the subject, pro and con. 

It can not be expected, that no objections will 
be urged against the Warehousing System, and 
that no interests will suppose themselves injuri- 
ously affected by its adoption. These objections 
are inevitable ;—even the blessed art of printing 
was opposed by learned Universities and compara- 
tively enlightened Governments, because it inter- 
fered with the business of the scribes and copyists. 
Those parts of our country, whose capital and com- 
mercial relations have enabled them almost to mo- 
nopulize the Import trade, may naturally be ex- 
pected to oppose any system, which threatens to 
introduce more competitors, or promises facilities to 
othersections. Thus, the large Importing merchants 
of New York, whose peculiar advantages may 
have enabled them even to derive benefit from 





recovered from the shock. Her gentle spirit soon 





what has been difficulty and hindrance to others, 
will look with jealousy and ill will upon the remo- 
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val of those obstacles to others, which have been 
sources of monopoly and profit to themselves. The 
monied man often reaps a harvest of per cent, from 
the difficulties of his neighbors, and naturally dis- 
likes for other capitalists to be introduced to share, 
or, by competition, to diminish his gains. Bat let 
us for a moment consider the real interests of the 
merchants of New York. 

How would the jobbers and retailers like to see 
the import trade of New York monopolized by one 
individual, or even by a few? Upon the same 
principle that they would deprecate this, they should 
oppose the concentration of that trade, in the hands 
of any fewer, than would secure to them a con- 
stant supply of foreign productions, at the lowest 
rate. It is too obviously the interest of all those 
who are dependent upon the Importers for their 
stocks, to throw into the Import trade the largest 
amount of competition; and this can be done by 
removing those obstacles, which the cash system 
of duties now places in the way of small capital- 
ists, and enterprising, but unfortunate merchants. 
Though the large Importers, by their position and 
influence, may get up a strong opposition to the 
Warehousing System, yet they bear a very small 
proportion to the numerous and active class of job- 
bers and retailers, whose interests are all opposed 
to whatever smacks of unnecessary exclusiveness 
or restriction in the Import trade. 

I must not be here understood as alluding to the 
Tariff ; I mean to take things as they are, and to 
apply all my arguments respecting the Warehous- 
ing System to the existing laws. We must have 
revenue;—let Congress fix the mode of levying it;— 
I mean not to interfere here with their mode. 

But whatever be the amount of duty and howso- 
ever imposed, the Importing merchant is now com- 
pelled, upon the arrival of his cargo, before he can 
have the least opportunity to dispose of it,—except 
such small portions as he may engage before- 
hand,—to advance, in cash, the whole amount of 
duties. The portion of his capital thus tied up, 
in cash duties, might have gone to the purchase 
of a larger stock abroad, or have enabled him to 
purchase on more favorable terms. And at the 
same time, the inability to encounter this additional 
burden may have deterred competitors from enter- 
ing the lists. 

The inconvenience and Joss attending the pay- 
ment of duties in cash, may be forcibly illustrated, 


-by the effects of the late disastrous fire in New 


York. Much as I would prefer to be deprived of 
so apt and cogent an illustration, yet it may happen, 
that the argument thus enforced may reach some 
minds, which, a short time since, would have been 
closed to it. , 

You see there that serious face,—marked with 
sadness and anxious thought. He is brooding over 
his misfortunes ; and even though much of Chris- 
tian hope and fortitude should sustain his heart, 





still he is a man of human feelings, and thoughts 
of home, wife and children may well overshade his 
brow. He was a large importer ; the late fire has 
swept all,—even the insurance office, on which his 
worst apprehensions were wont to rely. Only a 
few days before the awful calamity, he had recei- 
ved a large supply of costly and high dutied- foreign 
articles, and had paid to the Government many 
thousands of dollars in cash for duties. These, 
too, are gone, and not one farthing in return, unless 
the Government choose to restore them ;—which 
can only be realized, after much trouble and ex- 
pense in petitioning, and what is worse than all, 
after the arduous toil of expectation. And now, 
whither shall he turn. Even should his known in- 
tegrity and fair prospects of success procure him 
credit from the foreign houses, with which he had 
dealt; whence can he raise the amount necessary 
to pay the cash-duties ? 

Whilst he is revolving these things in his mind, 
and deploring his late reverses, he meets a friend, 
who had been once engaged in the Import trade ; 
but had failed, from some misadventure. His faith 
and good name, however, had only been rendered 
more conspicuous, by his honorable conduct to- 
wards his creditors,—all of whom he had paid to 
the last mite. Well acquainted with the course of 
commerce, throughout most of the world,—having 
resided many years, and, in days of prosperity, 
established extensive connexions abroad,—with bu- 
siness ramifications extending into nearly all lands, 
no one could be better qualified to engage in exten- 
sive importations. But he has not the means, and 
for several years, has only been enabled to furnish, 
for small compensation, his intelligence and facili- 
ties to others. One great obstacle in his way, has 
been the necessity of paying duties in cash upon 
whatever he may import. Should he be enabled 
to raise funds sufficient to procure him credit 
abroad, by paying a portion down, still he is utter- 
ly unable to raise the additional sum for duties. 

Well, these friends are met. The one complains 
bitterly of the amount of duties so utterly lost, 
and talks of petitioning Government to refund it. 
His friend reminds him of the difficulty of moving 
Congress to speedy action, and shows him that the 
Warehousing System would have saved it, as the 
duties would not have been paid until the goods 
were disposed of. He also tells him, that though, 
in his prosperity, he had found no difficulty in pay- 
ing cash for duties, and had opposed the Warehou- 
sing System, now he found himself in the condi- 
tion of those who had felt the burden of the cash- 
system, and he hoped he would now view the sub- 
ject more candidly. 

“Yes,” he replies, ‘my wings are clipped 
enough ; and I can hardly hope to rise again.” 

** Not so bad,” says his friend. ‘“ A., B. and C. 
have offered you enough capital to procure credit 
abroad. Perhaps Congress will adopt the Ware- 
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housing, next session*, and we may both mount 
again. ‘Taking short and cautious flights at first, 
with no weight of cash-duties upon us, we may 
yet rise to our former elevation, with more liberal 
views and stronger sympathy for our less favored 
brethren.” 

What I have said of New York, applies equally 
to Boston, Philadelphia and every importing city 
in the Union. Let us now consider the effect of 
the cash-system of duties upon factors, and com- 
mission merchants. 

Suppose a foreign house should send to a factor 
in New York, or Boston, a cargo of goods, fur sale 
on commission :—The duties on the whole cargo 


* The Warehousing System is the best mode of carrying 
out the wise maxim, that “ Every tar ought to be levied at 
the time, and in the manner, that is most likely to be convenient 
for the contributor to pay it.” Yet the English nation were 
slow in appreciating its benefits. With their example be- 
fore us, however, there is no reason why we should wait 
and hesitate. Sir Robert Walpole was the first who began 
to perceive its advantages; when in his famous Excise 
Scheme in 1733, he wished to oblige Importers to deposit 
wine and tobacco in Warehouses ;—at the same time re- 
lieving them from the payment of duties, until withdrawn 
for home consumption. This scheme, however, was near 
producing a rebellion; and Sir Robert’s life was even in 
danger. Dean Tucker, in 1750, ably pointed out the dis- 
advantages of the existing system and the superiority of 
the Warehousing. But it was not until 1803, that the 
Warehousing System was established in England. 

The Statue of the 43 Geo III. c. 132, laid the founda- 
tion of it; and it was improved and extended by subse- 
quent acts. The regulations respecting it were at length 
embodied in Stat. 3 and 4 William LV. c. 57, which went 
into operation in September 1833. Doubtless, some later 
laws have been enacted upon the subject. 

Some account of the mode of operation may be desira- 
ble. The Commissioners of the Treasury designate the 
ports, and the articles to be admitted and warehoused at 
each. They also appoint, and publish in the Gazettes, 
secure and suitable warehouses. On arrival, the goods 
are entered and warehoused, under the supervision and 
authority of the custom-house officers. The keeper of a 
warehouse gives a general bond, with two approved secu- 
rities, for the payment of duties on all goods deposited with 
him, or for their due exportation; or each importer must 
give such bond and security. Goods can not be exported 
in any vessel of less than 70 tons. All goods fraudulently 
concealed or removed are forfeited. Goods are to be clear- 
ed from the Warehouses, in 3 years; and ships’ stores, in 


1 year; or both will be sold. In case of destruction of} spects a part of our own. 


goods by accident, going to or coming from the Warehouses, 
the duties are remitted. Goods can be removed from one 
port to be warehoused at another,—bond, &c,, being given 
as in the first instance. And some species of goods may 


be removed for the purpose of cleaning, and having other | "® take things as they are at present. 


operations performed. Indemnification is granted for the 
frands and defaleations of officers, &c. Goods are allowed 
to be exported without any drawbacks. 
are prescribed, and the mode of stowing goods away. 
Whilst every facility is granted to the Importer, every 


care is taken to preserve the goods aud to prevent frauds 
Such is a very imperfect out- 


upon the public Revenue. 


Rates of storage|emporium, and are thence distributed. 


would have to be paid in cash, on arrival. It is 
usual and mutually desirable, for factors to make 
advances on consignaments,—both for the purpose 
of employing their capital, and of procuring con- 
signments. Now, the funds paid for duties might 
have been advanced to the consignor; and the 
ability of the factor to make advances has been 
diminished by the amount of cash-daties paid to 
the Government. In order not to suffer this por- 
tion of his capital to lie idle, some body must be 
made to pay for it: and indeed the large Importer 
is sure to make the jobber, and through him the 
consumer compensate him for his capital paid to 
the Government. 

Again, suppose there were a cargo of rice or 
cotton, in Charleston, in the hands of a commis- 
sion merchant. How would he ship it! If a ves- 
sel go for it-empty, it will have to pay nearly the 
expense of two voyages, in freight. He might 
wish to make an importation, that his riee or cotton 
might make a return cargo; but then he has had 
to advance so many thousand dollars, to the plan- 
ter; and in addition to that, to pay cash for duties 
is more than he can afford. Even should he im- 
port, there may be no demand ; and he might wish 
to send them to the West Indies in a vessel just 
arrived with fruits, sugar, &c. But if the goods 
once enter, the duties must be paid in cash, though 
they be * drawn back” soon afiewards. Could he 
warehouse his goods, he would even wait for a vessel 
and reship them to the West Indies, South Amer- 
ica, Texas or Mexico. 

Our commercial relations with ‘Texas, particu- 
larly at this time, afford one of the most striking 
exemplifications of the inconvenience and impolicy 
of the cash-drawback-system of levying duties. 

Texas occupies the anomalous position of being 
both in the Union and out of it. The War, State 
and Navy Departments throw their egis over 
her; but the Treasury Department treats her as 
a foreign country, and her products have to pay 
duty. It is true, that under the Warehousing 
System, such as were consumed here would have 
to pay duty; but the inconvenience of drawbacks 
would be entirely obviated, and this would seem 
more particularly due to a country, which (what- 
ever our opinions of annexation) is in so many re- 
Besides, under the 
Warehousing System, the products of Texas might 
be stored away for several months, in New Orleans, 
until Congress can take action in the matter. Let 
New Or- 
leans must ever be the great depot of the Texan 
trade. The products of Texas enter that great 
But as 
soon as they enter New Orleans, they must pay 
the same amount of duties as if they were to be 
consumed in the country. When they are re- 





line of some of the features of the Warehousing System| Shipped, the Government refunds. 


in England. 
Vout. XI—72 


What is the 


use and benefit of the Government thus tempora- 
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rily abstracting so much of the merchant’s capital, 
that is so soon to be restored—diminished perhaps 
by some charge for the trouble to which it has so 
needlessly subjected itself and him; when, too, 
it can obtain ample security, that the articles will 
not be consumed in the country. At the same 
time, the merchant needs his capital, to make ad- 
vances to the producer, who is sure to require it. 
And without the drawback system, more goods 
would be imported into New Orleans and ware- 
housed, for the purpose of supplying the markets 
of Texas and other places on our Mediterranean. 

It may perhaps be doubted, whether the inconve- 
nience of paying cash in duties and drawbacks is 
as great as hasbeen stated. It may be well, there- 
fore, to exhibit some figures on the subject. The 
amount of Imports per annum is near one hundred 
millions of dollars. This, then, is the amount on 
which cash duties are to be paid. Suppose the du- 
ties should average only 10 per cent; —$10,000,000 
would be a considerable sum to be abstracted from 
the importing capital of the Country. But the du- 
ties average more than 20 per cent. I do not 
know what the amount received from customs the 
last year was ; but it was estimated in advance, by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to be $20,000,000. 
This is the nett revenue from customs. The gross 
amount is much larger; for great and unnecessary 
expense attends its collection, as has been recently 
proved by some statistics published in the National 
Intelligencer. Here, then, are greatly over $20,- 
000,000 abstracted from the importing capital of 
the country, to pay cash-duties, when the goods can 
be warehoused and bonded, and the merchant per- 
mitted, without loss or risk to the Government, to 
remain in possession and use of it, until his goods 
can be sold. 

But to the amount of capital paid in cash-duties, 
must be added the amount uselessly paid to be 
drawn back. The amount of foreign articles ex- 
ported from the United States is, at least, $9,000,000. 
Estimating the drawback on this at the low rate of 
20 per cent, we have $1,800,000, that are put into 
the Treasury merely to be taken out again. Whilst 
in the Treasury, this sum may enter into the esti- 
mates of the department, and only tends to cause 
trouble and error, without any possible advantage 
to the Government or the citizen. 

I take it for granted, that it is perfectly useless 
to attempt to show that the abstraction of Twenty- 
Five ok Tutrty Minions or Douuars, from the 
importing capital of our merchants, for even a brief 
period, is inconvenient and injurious. Of course, the 
capital that remains in use, must compensate for 
the. idleness of that in the hands of the Govern- 
ment; and thus, whilst all benefit of the competi- 
tion of more than $25,000,000 is lost, for the time 
being, the country are made to pay to the Import- 
ers the same profits, as if those $25,000,000 were 
actively employed in the Import trade. 





Under the present system, when an importer 
orders a cargo of foreign articles, he must reserve 
the full amount of the duties; and when the goods 
arrive, he must pay, in cash, that whole amount, 
though he may be several months in disposing of 
his stock, and the highest dutied goods may be the 
last sold. Under the Warehousing System, the 
Importer could send all, or very nearly all, his cap- 
ital abroad, and purchase on more favorable terms. 
Upon their arrival, the goods are warehoused and 
bonded. His customers,—come when they may, 
can buy from the Warehouses, and at the very mo- 
ment that he is called on for the duties, he effects 
his sales, and may even hand over to the Govern- 
ment the very money received for the goods just 
imported. In this way, whilst Government has 
security as effectual as cash payment, the merchant 
is enabled to employ all his capital,—to receive 
with one hand from his customers, and pay over to 
the Public Treasury with the other. 

Besides the advantages already pvinted out, the 
Warehousing System would give permanence and 
stability to the import trade; remove temptations 
to speculation ; prevent fluctuations in the price of 
foreign products ; and make the revenue dependent 
upon, and steadily indicate the natural consumption 
of the Country. 

Permanence and stability in commercial rela- 
tions are among the greatest blessings of a country. 
Speculation produces extravagance, impatience to 
be rich, recklessness and even dishonesty. Rapid 
fortunes engender ostentation, pride, folly and many 
vices. A community whose business is stable are 
prosperous, virtuous and industrious. Whatever 
tends, even in a remote degree, to confer these 
blessings, deserves serious attention. And what 
lessons of wisdom may we not learn from the ex- 
perience of the last few years! Now, our former 
prosperity is returning, and with it, our extrava- 
gant and speculating propensities. 

Under the cash-system, importers will necessa- 
rily keep on hand as small stocks, and especially 
of high dutied goods, as possible ; preferring rather 
to fall short of the home demand than to exceed it. 
Suppose the supply should fall short, up go prices 
immediately ; and buying and selling on specula- 
tion, among the importers, inevitably takes place. 
If the season be not too far advanced, some enter- 
prising merchant may attempt to get in a cargo, to 
supply the deficiency ; and as the result is attended 
with much uncertainty, this is but a kind of specu- 
lation. Perhaps, several may give a knowing 
shrug and wink, and look forward to making a 
sudden fortune, the next season. The next season 
comes; the same hope has influenced others, and 
this year the market may be overstocked. Now, 
disappointment and loss ensue, and the next sea- 
son, the stock may again fall short. Or pri- 
ces abroad may have risen, and yet there is no old 
stock in the country to rely upon. All this hap- 
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pens from the necessary endeavor of our merchants, 
to hit exactly the demand of the home market. 
Every season, they have their whole supply to pur- 
chase, and must abide by all the fluctuations abroad. 
Revenue should come in pari passu with consump- 
tion, or the demand for dutiable articles. But now 
the receipts at the Custom-House vary, in a month 
or so, according to the winds; or according to the 
high hopes and speculating dispositions of our mer- 
chants. 

Under the Warehousing System, the fear of 
overstocking the market, would not operate so 
strongly: they had better employ their capital in 
importing too much, than in paying cash to Govern- 
ment; and then an opportunity for exportation 
might offer, and no drawbacks would have to be 
encountered. The consequence would be, that sur- 
plus quantities of foreign goods would be brought, 
and kept inthe country. Yet the natural consump- 
tion would go on, and even be stimulated by so con- 
stant a supply. The course of trade would be 
affected only by the natural consumption; and 
prices would be uniform. The merchant would 
not be so imprudent as to force himself to sac- 
rifice his goods. Government would not demand 
any duties until his goods were sold, and he would 
be able to wait for a demand. And though fluc- 
tuations should take place abroad, the old stock 
on hand would make us less subject to them. 

That these effects would be produced, has been 
proved by the experience of England. Suppose a 
British merchant had a ship at Dantzic, which was 
about to return in ballast. To prevent this, he 
would purchase a load of wheat, though at the 
time, there should be little prospect of making a 
speculation. As no cash is required for duty, he 
warehouses it and waits; for even if he can save 
himself, he is satisfied. Other merchants may have 


done the same. A scarcity might then happen, and |, 
these merchants would make a good profit. But 
this is not all :—the home producers and holders of 


wheat, who, but for this extra supply, might have 
extorted very high prices, are prevented ; and even 
though fresh orders should be sent to the Baltic 
for wheat, they would be limited to lower rates, in 
consequence of the supply known to be on hand. 
Operations of this kind have taken place in Eng- 
land, and it is obvious that great suffering may 
have been prevented and immense sums saved, by 
such opportune and unexpected supplies of the 
great staples of life. 

In England, when the duty on tea was 50 cents 
per lb. and her annual consumption about 44,000,000 
Ibs., the stock in bond (warehoused) was about 
40,000,000 lbs. Hence, she might have been sup- 
plied for nearly a whole year, without importing 
another pound ; and what would she have cared for 
fluctuations of price in China, or for a year’s block- 
ade of the Celestials. So also are the stocks of 


this time, she has on hand such an extensive sup- 
ply of cotton, that prices are in a great degree inde- 
pendent on our present crop. Her stock on hand, 
in Liverpool alone, is about 1,058,620 bales.* 

We export annually from 10 to 15 millions of dol- 
lars in Tobaceo. England is the great depot for it. 
When her annual consumption was only 20,000 
hhds.,t she had on hand 50,000 hhds.; being inde- 


* English merchants write, in reply to letters suggesting 
the effects of the drought upon our crops, that short crops 
here, aided by unfavorable prospects in England, are not 
likely materially to affect prices there, since “ the stocks 
on hand are unusually heavy.” The latest Liverpool cir- 
cular, procured for me, by our friend, the Editor, states 
that the sales of cotton, for 5 weeks preceding the !st of 
August last, were 278, 450 bales ;—say, 120,900 to Specu- 
lators;—20,200 for Exportation, and 155, 350 to the Trade:— 
leaving the stock on the Ist Inst., 1,058,620 bales, of which 
833,560 were American, against 995,830, of which 761,900 
were American, the same time last year. On the Ist of 
January 1844, the entire stock was 342 millions of lbs.,— 
equal to about 855,000 bales, more than the consumption of 
six months. 

But the English market is not so well stocked with 
bread-stuffs, and the effect of the drought here and of the 
unfavorable prospects in England, is already beginning to 
be felt. In reference to these, she is in a situation similar 
to that in which we are towards our foreign supplies. 


+ Her annual consumption of cotton is about 1,716,000 
bales: Having averaged, according to the circular of Bar- 
ing & Brothers, 33,000 bales per week, for the last 7 
months. The following tables from the European Times, 
will confirm this.—The estimates are for 6 ~onths. For 
a year they can be doubled. 


“Bags of Cotton Wool Imported into England and Scotland; 
the Quantity taken for consumption, for the first Six 
Months, from the year 1835 to 1845, both inclusive; and the 
Price of Uplands Cotton and 40’s Mule Twist, on the 
[st of July in each year. 
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1835 698,742 | 17,384 |451,984) 108 to 12% | 1 5h 
1836 723,417 | 18,227 |474,902; 8%“ 117 | L 5é 
1837 674,523 | 19,127 |479,302} 4¢ “ 7% | t O08 
1838 952,445 | 21,629 et 5% “ re 0 ay: 
1839 698,213 | 20,000 A , Dia 011 
1840 955,618 | 24,500 |637,000} 43 “ 6% | 0 11% 
184] 784,021 | 22,312 581,932} 54“ 73} | 1 0% 
1842 906,619 | 24,312 }632,112) 3% “ 64 | O 10% 
1843 | 1,252,938 | 26,484 (688,584) 3% “ 5410 9% 
1844 979,014 | 28,372 |723,487| 3%“ 52 | 0 11% 
1845 | 1,205,072 | 32,821 |836,940) 3} “ 44} 1 0} 





Cotton Wool Imported into Liverpool, London, and Glas- 
gow, from Ist January to 29th June, in the years 1843, 
1844, and 1845. 





1843. | 18 44. 1845. tIncrse.|Dese 


BaGs. | BAGS.| BAGS | BAGS. 
1,156,243,894,300) 1 ,075,264/ 180,964 











BAGS 
Into Liverpool, _— 
1,198 








London, Hull &c| 18,848; 51,307; 50,109; —— 
Glasgow, 77,847| 45.468} 79,699} 34,231; — 
1,252,938/99 1 .075|] ,205,072)215,195)1 198 
991,075, 1,198|--— 
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pendent on our crops for two years and a half.* The 
duty on Tobacco is 1,200 per cent. Were the 
drawback system enforced, what millions of dol- 
lars would it require! Can it be supposed that Brit- 
ish merchants would keep such a supply on hand, 
if, in addition to the immense capital requisite to 
purchase the Tobacco, they had to pay the duties 
in cash? Whatever be the duty, it operates pro 
tanto in the same way as a duty of 1,200 per cent. 

It must be obvious what advantage a country 

thus supplied would have in war. Should the du- 
ration of the war be short, her deprivation of the 
great articles of consumption would be compara- 
tively slight; and millions would be saved to the 
community, in the prices at which they would be 
obtained, The Warehousing System is one great 
means of preparing for war, in time of peace. 
’ It might here be objected, that such large sup- 
plies of foreign articles would interfere with the 
protection of home industry. If so, one party 
would not dislike such an effect; and the other 
could put a money value upon such interference, 
and give the home manufacturer the benefit of it. 
We must have revenue, and the best mode of de- 
riving it is from duties. Whatever the amount of 
revenue and however levied, the Warehousing 
System offers the greatest advaniages in collect- 
ing it. 

But without a word upon the Tariff, let us con- 
sider this interference. If protection be right, it 
ought to be adequate, and conferred by the Tariff, 
and not by the mode of collecting the Revenue. 
The merchant, then, imports his goods under a 
Tariff adequate to protect the domestic manufac- 
turer. It is supposed that he cannot undersell the 
latter, to his injury. What, then, is the use of sub- 
jecting him to any inconvenience by cash-duties ? 
It may be feared, that when the Importers get such 
large stocks on hand, they will be forced to sacri- 





fice them, to the injury of the manufacturer here. 
If they did, they would sacrifice themselves,—and 
this would certainly be done only in a few extreme 
cases. They would calculate in advance how long 
they could wait, and the very capital, which under 
the cash-system is paid to Government, would ena- 
ble them to wait. The instances of sacrificing 
goods at too low rates would necessarily be as rare 
as possible. 

It may be objected, that this waiting and pur- 
chasing excessive supplies, requires the merchant 
to be out of his capital, as much as cash-duties. 
This is true; but in the one case, it is in the way 
of trade, with the hope of gain before him; and 
encourages commerce and navigation; and which 
employment is best for the country ? 

Suppose prices should be unusually low, a cer- 
tain season, and an Importer should desire to buy 
an extra supply, he would be restrained by the cash- 
duties ; for should he overrate the market, he must 
lose, and lie out of the duties as well as the value 
of the goods. For if he should purchase to the 
amount of $300,000, and sell only $200,000; a stock 
of $100,000 would still be on hand, and cash- 
duties paid, besides. If they were warehoused, he 
might be contented to hold them over to the next 
season; and when prices were low, might buy 
largely, for the express purpose of holding over. 

I omitted to remark above, that one of the great- 
est advantages of the Warehousing System has 
reference to the Tariff. Alterations in the rates 
of duty can be more easily made, without causing 
a deficiency of imposts, at one time, and an inun- 
dation, at another. Some suppose that when we 
touch the Tariff, it must be revised from Alpha to 
Omega; but this is not the case. If the revenue 
be deficient, a duty can be laid on tea and coffee, 
and the duty being paid only when they are sold, 
our trade with Brazil and China would be uninter- 


* The Liverpool circular above referred to, dated the 4th of August last, says “ Tobacco does not require much re- 
mark, there having been a dull market throughout. * * * The aecounts lately received, shewing every probability 
that the amount to come forward must be limited, particularly from Virginia, ne had no effect whatever. * * * 


Buyers look more to the stock on hand, than to the more limited quantity expect 


and until they feel :ome effect, 


they will perhaps decline becoming free purchasers.” ‘The reason of this is obvious from the annexed statement of 


the stocks in Liverpool and Lendon. 


Stock in the Warehouse, 30th June, - . 


“Imported in July, - ° 4 
Delivered in July for Home use, - - 
* “ Coastwise, ° 
~ 7 Ireland, : ° 
“ ‘“s Export, “ 
Stock in Liverpool, 3)st July, . : 


Stock in London, 31st July, - - 


Total in London and Liverpool, 31st July, . - 


1845. 1844. 
- : 11,372 hhds. 11,716 bhds. 
. i. 4 543 “ 606 “ 
1845. 1844. 
346 418 
: 119 77 
161 391 
- 192 187 8ll hbhds. 1,073 hhds. 
- - 11,097 “ 11,249 « 
. - - 25,589. 24,722 








36,633 hhds. 36,071 hhds. 


But there are 9 ports in England, besides London and Liverpool, and 4 in Scotland, at which Tobacco is allowed to 
be entered and warehoused. (Cotton is allowed to enter some ports from which Tobacco is excluded.) If we add the 
quantity of Tobacco at other ports, the whole stock in Great Britain would be probably over 50,000 hhds. 

We see, then, how stable England’s markets are rendered by the Warehousing System ; and though we might desire 
more fluctuation, yet stability and uniformity are obviously benefits to her. Nothing but the natural consumption of 
the country and the course of regular trade, influences her operations; and in the long run, just the same quantity, (if 


not more,) of our produce is bought, sold and consumed, as would be under a system like our own. 


Hence, there 


would be no just ground of objection here to too large stocks being introduced, by the adoption of the Warehouse 


System, 
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rupted. When the revenue is sufficient, the duty 
can be removed. Under the cash-system, changes 
of the Tariff operate injuriously and invidiously. 
A. imports this week : the next, a new Tariff goes 
into operation ; and goods imported under it may 
come into direct competition with A’s. But by 
requiring duties to be paid only when goods are 
sold, both would be on- an equality. Under the 
Warehousing System, importers are not entrapped 
by changes in the Tariff; and there is none of that 
speculating upon the probable action of Congress ; 
no waiting and holding back to see what Congress 
will do with the Tariff. Trade proceeds with its 
uniform tenor, and the merchant feels secure of 
selling according to the existing tariff, whatever it 
may be at the time his orders are sent out. 

The present cash-system exposes the holder of 
large stocks to the risk of reduction, and causes 
stocks of high dutied goods to be too small, for 
them to be sold at the lowest rates. Government 
may provide for refunding in case of a reduction of 
duties ; but the Warehousing system is simple and 
obviates every difficulty. 

Suppose a merchant had ordered a cargo of tea; 
and a duty of 10 cents per lb. be imposed. He 
would complain very justly of being compelled to 
pay eash duties, which might compel him to sell 
before the benefit of the duty was felt. Congress 
might provide for such a case also; but the Ware- 
housing System prevents all difficulty. 

The Warehousing System seems peculiarly 
adapted to a country like ours, where progress and 
change are so rapid, that frequent alterations in 
duties are unavoidable ; and this system will pro- 
duce stability in the midst of change. 

I may appear to have “ spun out” what I have 
written. I was not anxious to avoid amplification, 
for I remember what Wilberforce has so justly 
said,—‘“‘ 1 was purposely more diffuse than strict 
taste prescribed, because my object was to make an 
impression upon men in general ;” and this, too, 
though he was anxious also to impress his fellow- 
members of Parliament. ‘“ Do not curtail too 
much,” he once said to a friend. ‘“ Portable soup 
must be diluted before it can be used.” In what 
remains, however, I shall be very brief, in compar- 
ison with the extent and importance of the branch 
of the subject to be treated of. 

The course of our Commerce now reminds me 
of the tortuous and protracted windings of some of 
our most crooked rivers. It would appear natural 
that the exports should draw the imports; and that 
when ships had landed their foreign products, they 
would find, ready at hand, return cargoes, of the sta- 
ples and fabrics of the country. But this is not the 
case; Imports centre in one section of the Union, 
and vessels have to traverse thousands of miles 
seeking for freights. I have not by me the last 


the same purpose, since proportions are all that are 
necessary. When New York received $31,356,540 
of imports, she exported only $16,762,664. Mas- 
sachusetts imported $16,789,452; and exported 
$6,405,207. The ‘imports of Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania, also exceeded their exports. Whence 
does the tonage that brought these imports, find 
employment. ‘The exports of our country greatly 
exceed our imports, and there is an abundance of 
freights. It is true that Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland have a small excess of exports 
over imports, which may furnish some return 
cargoes; and we may allow, too, for the greater 
bulk of articles of export. But still the real ex- 
ports of the country come from the Southern and 
Western States, each of whose exportation greatly 
exceeds its importation. More than two-thirds of 
the commerce of the United States is derived from 
the South and West. It is supplied by their white 
blooming cotton fields, their green waving sugar 
cane, their fragrant tobacco and nutritious wheat 
and corn, To these must be added, their hemp, 
pork, lard, beef, hides, skins, furs, &c., &c. Their 
cotton exceeds annually fifty millions of dollars; 
tobacco, ten millions ; rice, three millions; sugar, 
six milliions; grain, in some shape or other, thirty 
millions,—in all, one hundred millions of dollars ;— 
to say nothing of hemp, lead, iron, lumber, and 
many other valuable products. And all this 
must go on increasing; for the resources of no 
country in the world are so vast, or more undevel- 
oped, than those of the teeming valley of the West. 
Still the ingenuity and enterprise of its people are 
constantly devising new schemes of wealth, and 
sending some new article of trade into the lap of 
New Orleans. 

During the period, from which I have taken the 
above statistics, in reference to the exports and im- 
ports of New York, Massachusetts, &c.,—Louisiana 
exported $27,390,424;—imported only $8,170,015. 
Alabama exported $11,157,460 ;—imported only 
$360,655. South Carolina exported $7,760,809;— 
imported only $1,294,709. Georgia exported 
$4,522,401 ;—imported only $207,432. 

It is very obvious, from this great excess of Ex- 
ports over Jmports, that the shipping employed in 
their transportation must be empty half the time. 
Indeed, it is said to be a fact, that three fourths of 
the shipping that comes to Southern ports, comes 
in ballast. Hence the cargoes that carriers get, 
must pay for the expense of coming after them; 
and the cotton, rice, tobacco, &c., of the Southern 
States, pay almost double freight, in order to reach 
foreign markets. It is plainly the interest of South- 
ern commerce, then, to bring hither larger importa- 
tions, that vessels may have freight both ways. 
To what extent the Warehousing System would 





Report upon the Commere and Navigation of the 
United States ; but I have one which will answer 


produce this, [ can not say; but the tendency 
would be to produce it. By dispensing with the 
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payment of cash-duties, it would give Southern 
merchants a freer use of their capital, and require 
less capital to carry on the import trade. By dis- 
pensing with all the inconvenience and uselessness 
of drawbacks, it would afford facilities and induce- 
ments for vessels seeking Southern produce, to 
come in laden with articles for exportation, on suit- 
able occasions, to the West Indies, South America 
and the countries on the Gulf of Mexico. Why 
should not Richmond, Norfolk, Charleston, Savan- 
nah, and Mobile, be depots, for the supplies of the 
hundreds and thousands who flock twice a year to 
the Northern cities? Those cities have their back 
country and resources ; why should not our cities be 
entitled to the benefit of what seems so naturally 
to belong to them ? 

The farther investigation of the subject, I leave 
to your fertile and agreeable pen. I hope the 
Memphis Convention will present it to the con- 
sideration of Congress. In conclusion, I must 
remark, that in nothing that I have said, have I 
intended to give the question a sectional aspect, 
though I have presented it in its bearings upon the 
South and West. If it promised exclusive benefit 
to the South, it would be sectional; but its bene- 
fits to us concur with those to the whole country ; 
and surely, I hope, its making glad the cities of 
the South will be no objection to its adoption. 

You know my motto :— 

In THE Union AND For THE UNion ; 
In THE SouruH AND For THE Soutnh. 
Yours, very truly, 


August, 1845. Americus Soutn. 


Note.—We take great pleasure in stating, that we are in- 
debted for most of the memoranda furnished by us to Ameri- 
cus South, to an able paper by Matthew Maury, Esq., an 
intelligent Merchant of N. Y. Nothing but Mr. M.’s mo- 
cooky prevented his broaching the Warehousing System, in 
the Messenger. We hope that he may yet be induced to 


enter the discussion, as well as his kinsman, Harry Bluff. 
[ Ed. Mess. 





THE DROUGHT. 


An Improvvise. 


The following lines were improvrised, under the inspira- 
tion of the late distressing drought. They are now offered for 
publication nearly as they were first sung, having been 
written from memory, with a few alterations in the versi- 
fication. These circumstances may obtain for them the 
partial consideration of the reader. 


Oh! beauteous and gracious the mild golden sun, 

When first in the soft East his race is begun: 

When sparkle with dew-drops each grass-blade and flower, 
Oh! lovely is Nature, and delightful the hour! 

But now, in the hot noon, how fiercely he gleams, 

How prostrate is life "neath his withering beams ! 

The bird in the far forest folds its weak wing, 

And sinks voiceless, down by the still drying spring. 

The herds with tongue lolling, and eyes rolling fire, 

The thick heated air, can scarcely respire ; 

But wildly the river-bed seek for relief. 

Alas !—its deep coolness, its season was brief. 

Now few are the still, shallow pools that there stand, 
Where once flowed the waters which blessed all the land. 





The bright garden flowers, the tall forest trees 

Are drooping and scorched ; and the dry burning breeze 
Ruthlessly rattles their brown crisping leaves ; 

While o’er all the ruin, the heart of man grieves. 

The farmer despondingly looks on his grain, 

And earnestly wishes and prays for the rain ; 

But clear, blue and fiery o’er all bends the sky,— 

In all its wide bounds, not a cloudiet floats nigh. 
Soul-sick and his frame nerveless, fainting and weak, 
The strong man bows down, pale his once glowing cheek ; 
And bright woman droops like that heart-stricken thing, 
A bird that has broken its free soaring wing. 

Poor children lie still on the scorched, yellow grass, 
Watching, and hoping cloud-shadows will pass ; 

Whilst the rich in their halls neglect their gay toys :— 
The withering drought has made tasteless their joys. 


But hark to that rushing! Oh, joy! ’tis the rain ; 
Earth shall be fruitful, man step light o’er the plain. 
Alas !—the leaves shook to the wind’s mocking tone ;— 
*T was the wind, the warm wind which withers alone. 
Yet, wandering wind, there is that in thy voice, 

Which bids our sunk spirits in mem’ry rejoice ; 

For soft in your murmuring you now seem to bring 
The free, grateful gushing of some mountain spring, 
The rushing of streams ’mid the green forest shades, 
The splashing of fountains in cool, quiet glades. 

But cease thy tones, stay thy flight, Oh! mocking wind, 
If the fold of your cloud-fring’d pinion doth bind 

No cool drops of moisture, in mercy to give 

The freshness and plenty by which we must live. 


At last,—growls the thunder through echoing heaven. 
Now, the black murky cloud with lightning is riven. 
Now, tremble the leaves with the expected bliss, 
Like maiden awaiting a fond lover’s kiss. 
On swift wings to their young fly cherishing birds, 
And home, or to shelter, speed terrified herds. 
The heralding wind rushes onward, and bends 
The sturdy old tree, and the fair flow’ret rends. 
Deep silence on all— Hark! the storm’s deaf’ning sound ; 
And keen lightnings glance from the sky to the ground, 
Now, fall the large drops,—free and long pours the rain, 
And earth’s blighted children lift their heads once again. 
How glorious to see it so thickly pour down ! 
Our fields and our orchards with plenty twill crown. 
Joy, joy, for the fresh’ning and life-giving rain! 
Let earth to her God chant a thanksgiving strain. 

L. V. 

August, 1845. 





THE TRUE SPIRIT OF LITERATURE. 


The following letter was not intended for publication ; 
but we were so pleased with its sentiments, (apart from 
any gratification of our vanity,) that we have obtained per- 
mission to lay it before our readers. We doubt not that 
they will look with impatience for the promised articles,— 
coming as they will from the author of the much admired 
essay on “ American Literature,” in the July Messenger. 

[ Ed. Mess. 





June, 
Dear Sir: 
In send you inclosed ten dollars, in payment of 





my subscription to the Messenger, for the past and 
current years. It has been owing to causes in part 
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unavoidable, that I have so long deferred making 
this remittance, and not to any want of that cordial 
interest in your journal, which would induce prom 
titude in such matters. 

Permit me, Sir, in proof of the interest I feel, 
although not personally acquainted with you, to 
embrace this opportunity of expressing my views 
and feelings on the subject. 

The Messenger has long stood preéminent, in 
my estimation, among the Literary Periodicals of the 
day; and I heartily join in the congratulations you 
seem to receive from every quarter on the prospect, 
not only of its maintaining its former elevation, 
but of its reaching still higher ground, since you 
have assumed its management. This assurance 
cannot be more gratifying to your feelings, than it 
is cheering to the heart of every good man and 
every friend of literature in the South. To the 
Messenger we look for the achievment of a most 
important object, in the character and destiny of 
the Southern people. A failure to perceive and 
appreciate that object, argues a still greater de- 
mand for the application of such an influence. 

It seems to me a mortifying fact, to which the 
most partial local attachments cannot render us en- 
tirely blind, that, in spite of our boasted resources and 
attainments, we compare very unfavorably with the 
North, and even with many of the newly organized 
communities of the West, on the point of a gene- 
rally prevalent literary taste. Why this should 
be the case, when we have equal, if not greater 
opportunities—especially when there exists among 
us an institution which precludes the necessity for 
bodily labor, and thus affords greater leisure for the 
cultivation of such a taste—I confess is to me an 
enigma. Is it explained, (as an intelligent friend 
suggested the other day,) by the familiar paradox, 
“that no one has so little leisure as he who has 
nothing to do?” This may contain a part of the 
solution. But there seems to be an additional 
reason for this deficiency—one growing out of a 
state of things, which, at first view, would indicate 
a different result. Although generally exempted 
from the necessity of bodily labor, there is, in 
consequence of this exemption, a greater de- 
mand for the exercise of what is termed “ head 
work,” in the direction and management of secu- 
lar affairs. Hence, there is a commanding and 
engrossing dignity unconsciously imparted to pur- 
suits “which are of the earth earthy,” from the 
habit of employing the mind exclusively in their 
prosecution ; so that plantation management, and 
money making, in its various departments, come 
at length to constitute the chief intellectual life 
of the man. Let the Messenger go abroad and 
break the spell of this enchantment—call forth 
nobler aims and purer aspirations, and awaken the 
mind of the South to a higher intellectual life ! 

But it is not merely because of its beneficial 
local influence, that the Messenger is to be prized. 
The richness, elegance and ability of its contents, 
as specimens of literature, have placed it on a 
level with the highest, and above the greater num- 
ber of similar periodicals of the day. But espe- 
cially in one respect, it occupies a rare preéininence. 
I refer to the dignified consistency which it has 
maintained—to the pure and healthful moral influ- 
ence which it has uniformly exerted. While it 
has kept strictly within the limits of its province, 
asa Literary Journal, its pages have not, as yet, 
been darkened by the shadow of a sentiment, which 


= 


was at variance with a spirit of genuine piety, or 
opposed to the practice of Christian virtue. It is 
to be regretted, that the Messenger has so few ri- 
vals in this kind of excellence. It is no rash asser- 
tion, to affirm that a great portion of the current 
literature of the day is decidedly anti-Christian in 
its tendency. There is no open attack on the truth 
of revelation, we admit. ‘This course has long 
since beenabandoned. A more secret, and therefore 
a more successful method, has been adopted. The 
arguments of Infidelity have been exploded. But 
its spirit still lives; and lurks unperceived in the 
shadowy regions of poetry and romance. From 
this dim fairy-land, supposed neutral in its moral 
position, because undefined in its physical territory, 
it darts invisible weapons, which excite no alarm, 
awaken no pain, until the poison has penetrated 
the vitals. Truth, triumphant before an open foe, 
writhes and bleeds under the attack of an enemy 
so artful in its disguise, so secure in its conceal- 
ment. Christianity, hitherto firm and vigorous 
amid the daring speculations of avowed Infidelity, 
now droops under the withering influence of polite 
modern literature, which bows with air of distant 
respect, whilst by artful sneers, and flippant ridi- 
cule, and abusive caricature—by bedaubing what 
is true and adorning what is false in virtue—by a 
prevailing spirit of hostility and tone of contempt 
toward piety itself, it performs unmolested the work 
of anenemy. In sucha state of things, we turn 
to the Messenger, (and others of a like stamp,) as 
we turn to a friend, when beset by the treachery 
of secret enemies. Let me be understood. I do 
not speak of the Messenger, as being a religious 
periodical. I speak of it, as not being irreligious— 
as occupying a position of consistent neutrality in 
an element of pure, uncorrupted, unperverted lite- 
rature. I would not have it to be a “‘ Messenger” 
from the invisible world—a prophet, burdened with 
the doctrines, revelations and mysteries of religion. 
This office is already filled. There is a separate 
mission. Let it go abroad over this actual living 
scene—reveal the mysteries of the visible world 
around us—unveil the shrouded and lovely face of 
nature—interpret the thousand thrilling voices of 
human life—voices eloquent with truth—in har- 
mony with the voice of God in his word—which, 
if they do not proclaim his heavenly message, 
at least do not deny it; but rather, like the voice 
of him in the wilderness, lift a note of according 
testimony, and gently opening the portals of the 
human soul, “ prepare the way” for the entrance 
of Him who alone is “‘ the way, the truth, and the 
life.’ 

These remarks are connected with a subject 
which has long been revolved in my mind. I mean 
the established harmony, which exists between the 
spirit of refined and elevated literature and a spirit 
of genuine fervent piety--so ofien regarded as 
antagonist powers. Some years ago, | wrote an 
article, which was published in a literary paper of 
the West, under the title of “the Connection of 
Poetry and Religion.” This contained the germ 
of a subject, to which I have long contemplated 
giving amore full and perfect development. Per- 
haps the same title would cover the ground I now 
wish to occupy ; for it is the spiritof poetry which 
imparts the glow, and coloring, and life, to litera- 
ture, whether in prose or verse. Would it, sir, be 





consistent with your views of propriety, to publish 
a series of essays on this subject in the Messen- 
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ger, if written in a becoming style. and spirit 2 
would cheerfully make the attempt, anteyet I 
shrink from making an-unweleome intrusion. “My 
object would be, to take into consideration the 
Spirit of Poetry—defineaits nature and office—re- 
fute objections as to its adverse influénce on the 
ordinary duties of life, and its supposed opposition 
to religion. On the other Wand, show the absur- 
dity of the sentiment, prevalent in some-gifted and 
poetical minds, that true virtue chills the glow of 
genius, and that Christianity fetters the wings of 
an aspiring mind—whilst I vindicate and unfold 
the true, inspiring, and elevating influence of piety 
on literature. Such isa very general outline of the 
subject. In discussing it, 1 would bring to bear 
much previous reflection, and a mind and heart 
ceeply impressed with its importance; but how 
much elegance of style, or power of expression, it 
is not for me to affirm. 

I hope, Sir, you will excuse the length of this 
rather unceremonious intrusion on your notice. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully and truly, 
Yours, &., 
W.C.S5. 
B. B. Minor, Esq. 





Notices of New @Works. © 


From the examination we have made, we could say a 
good deal, that would be, at least, to our liking, of some 
of the works before us. But not unfrequently our con- 
tributors leave us but little room; nor can we always as- 
certain beforehand how much will be our own. We en- 
deavor, however, to insert into the body of the Messenger 
reviews and critiques of prominent works ; and we trust 
that our readers will be content with being apprized, in ad- 
dition, of what are offered to their attention. 


Messrs. Drinker § Morris have received from the press 
of Harper & Broruers, 


The Wandering Jew. Nos. 15 and 16. Price reduced 
to 3 cents. 


The Breach of Promise. By the author of “‘ The Jilt,” 
“Cousin Geoffrey,” ‘* The Marrying Man,” &c., &c. No. 
57, Select Novels. 


Life in Dalecarlia: The Parsonage of Mora. By Fred- 
erika Bremer. Translated by William Howitt. No. 58 
Select Novels. 


Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy. Nos. 7 and 8. 


Louisa Mildmay. A Tale. By the author of “Two 
Old Men’s Tales.” 


Dictionary of Practical Medicine. 
Part X. 


Harpers’ Illuminated Shakespeare, ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “ Measure for Measure ;’”’ and * The Tempest.” 
Nos. 59 and 60—61 and 62. 25 cents each. 

Harpers’ Pictorial Bible. Nos. 33, 34 and 35. 


Tue TRAVELS or Marco Potro; Greatly amended and 
enlarged, from valuable early manuseripta recently pub- 
lished, by the Frenel Society of Geography, and in Italy, 
by Count Baldelli Boni. With copious notes, illustrating 
the routes and observations of the author, and comparing them 
with those of more recent travellers. By Hugh Murray, 
F. R. 8. E. Two maps and a vignette. 

Marco Polo was the earliest and most distinguished of 
European Travellers. His travels took place in the latter 
part of the 13th century; and were written down in the 

rison at Genoa, in 1298, by a fellow captive, Messer S. 

usticians,of Pisa. Thecredibility of his wonderful nar- 
rative has been often doubted ; but chiefly because his dis- 
coveries transcended the knowledge of his age. Modern 
travellers have confirmed his statements, and further devel- 
opments, particularly in China, are likely to vindicate his 
truthfulness. ‘The present edition, so vastly improved, 
constitutes No. 173 of the Family Library. 


By Copland & Lee. 


THE DUTY OF AMERICAN WOMEN To THEIR CouNTRY. 


The subject of this little volume is worthy of considera- 
Yep It is an appeal to our countrywomen, in behalf of 
good morals and manners of our people, who are warn- 
ed by the example of France, and by all the licentious and 
mobocratic scenes that have been here enacted. It propo- 
ses Religious education of and by females, as the great 
corrective, and a plan of concerted action, on a large sale, 
for the accomplishment of this object. We doubt the 
practicability of the scheme; but are too hopeful and too 
willing to see efforts made, to discourage it. The work is 
written by a lady,—we know not whom. 


PRAISE AND PRINCIPLE, ok For Wuat Swati I Live? 


By the authorof “* Conquest and Self-Conquest ;” “ Wo- 
man an Enigma ;” &c. > 
Essays. By Joun Axzercrompik, M.D.,F. R. S. E., 

author of * Enquiries concerning the Intellectual Pow- 

ers ;” “The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings,” &c., &e. 

They are addressed to the Industrious elasses, and com- 
prise “* Harmony of Christian Faith and Christian Char- 
acter,” “ Culture and Discipline of the Mind,” * Think on 
These Things.” ‘‘The Contest and the Armour,” and 
‘““The Messiah as an example.” The popularity of this 
work may be seen from its having undergone 19 editions in 
Edinburgh. 


Drinker and Morris have also sent us, from the press of 
Lea AND BLANCHARD, “ A History of the Huguenots. A 
New Edition, continued to the present time. By W. 8S. 
Browning. 

Our people should take a special interest in the History 
of the Huguenots, who sought refuge in this country and 
formed a Settlement in South Carolina. She is indebted 
to them for no Jess an ornament than the late Mr. Legaré. 
There are descendents of the Huguenots, also in the neigh- 
boring enterprising and hospital:le town of Petersburg, who 
still possess some interesting relics and mementos of their 
forefathers. 


Messrs. J. W. Randolph Co., and Messrs. Nash and 
Woodhouse, have sent us, from the press of Greely and 
McElrath, New York, 

Porotar Lectures oN ScreNce AND ART. By Dy- 
onisius Lardner. No.’s V, VI and Vil. Shooting Stars, 
Lunar Influences, Latitude & Longitude, Thunder-Storms, 
Water-Spouts and Whirl winds, Heat, Galvanism, Theory of 
Colors and Comets are among the contents of these num- 
bers. 


The Farmers’ Library and Monthly Journal of Agricul- 
ture. Edited by John S. Skinner. No.’s 1 and 2,—for 
July and August. We take pleasure in commending this 
work. The Library embraces useful and important works 
on Agriculture ;—** Petzholdt’s Agricultural Chemistry,” 
in Eighteen Lectures, of 107 pages, being contained in the 
No.’s before us. The next work given will be ‘“* The Prin- 
ciples of Agriculture. By Albert D. Thaér, Translated 
by Wm. Shaw and Cuthbert W. Johnson.” Each No. of 
the Journal contains 64 pages of excellent matter for the 
Agriculturist, and is embellished both with portraits and 
illustrations. The Journal and Library are published un- 
der the same cover, and at the low price of $5, per annum. 


Joseph Gill has sent us, from the press of Appleton g- Co. 
New York, 

A Dictionary of the English Language. With a vocab- 
ulary of the roots of English words, &e., &c. By Alez- 
ander Reid, A. M., Rector of the Circus-plaee school, Edin- 
burgh; Author of “ Radiments of English Composition,” 
&c.; and 

Introductory Lectures on Modern History. By Thomas 
Arnold, D. D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford, and Head Master of Rugby School. 

These two works are Edited by Henry Reed, Professor 
of English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania: 
already known as the Editor of Wordsworth’s Poems, &c. 
There are many improvements in the Dictionary. It is a 
neat and convenient volume, Well printed and adapted to 
school-use. 

Dr. Arnold’s Lectures are useful in directing the mind 
both to the uses and the philosophy of History. We are 
persuaded that the study of History is fraught with more 
benefits, than any viewer of mere direct influences would 





imagine, and that it should be more prosecuted in our semi- 
naries and colleges. 





